
































What ts this 
Adopt-A-Family Program? 


Your direct channel 
to the neediest families 


ef the free world! 


ADOPT-A-FAMILY PROGRAMS 
bring your personal help to the 
war-stricken of whom the Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, says: “They 
are so very, very many, these be- 
loved children . . . whose life de- 
pends, as it were, on the breath of 
hope which can be infused into 
them and the measure of help which 


can be procured for them. . 


Preservation of the millions of families injured by war and uprootings is the gravest 
problem in the world today. Millions of fathers and mothers forced to flee from 
tyranny behind the Iron Curtain in Europe. and the Bamboo Curtain in China and 


North Korea struggle singlehanded to bring up their children. 


\DOPT-A-FAMILY PROGRAMS. sponsored by the National Council of Catholic 


Women. are now set up to bring your help to West Germany and Berlin; Austria; 
Italy and Trieste: Near East: Hong Kong; Japan: Korea. 


\DOPT-A-FAMILY food pra kages provide for each 35.00 enough food to supplement 
i family’s diet for almost a month. Packages are made up of local nourishing foods 


ind distributed under Catholic auspices through representatives of War Relief 


Services NA WM : 


'{ you are blessed with 35.00 you can spare. wont you send it foday to: 


ADOPT-A-FAMILY PROGRAM, NCCW 
350 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
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KILLING SANTA CLAUS 
EDITOR: 


There is still a large group of people in the world who say 
the world will get along without God. Some of these liberals 
say that. Just have brotherhood of men and the world will 
get better without “outside assistance” from God! They claim 
God doesn’t want us to rely on Him but they really feel He 
doesn’t exist. 

But I was surprised by a statement in the editorial 
(December, 1953) in which you said: “What is the point of 
hanging Santa Claus in effigy as was done at Dijon in 
France?” Now I think Santa Clause is a custom to do away 
with any feeling that we need God. I for one will have no 
objection to the murder of Santa Claus. 

Albert F. X. Schmidt 
Min veapolis, Minn. 

Ed.: Frankly I cannot see why we should kill Santa Claus. 
I wonder if Mr. Schmidt really thinks his Christian faith 
and morals have been perniciously affected by Santa Claus. 


THE NATIONAL SHRINE 
EDITOR: 


The article “Our Lady’s Shrine at Washington” was most 
enjoyable. The plans to set forward with the building of the 
basilica seem to dovetail into a providential world-wide plan 
to advance the cause of Mary. Coming as it does at the be- 
ginning of the Marian Year, this new project (or rather 
old project revitalized) will commemorate the hundredth 
anniversary of the appearance at Lourdes and will serve as 
a symbol of American earnestness to ask Mary’s help in 
thwarting the ravages of Communism. It will really be a 
national shrine that is prayer for peace sculpted in stone. 
Mrs. Mary Anna McCafferty 
Chicago, Ill. 

NATIONAL REMORSE 

EDITOR: 


If there is a national virtue we Americans have turned 
into a vice it is righteousness. We pride ourselves on being 
the most righteous of all peoples. We have no imperial 
aspirations, we are generous, we are industrious—you can 
hear the litany ad infinitum. One fact is certain: we are 
the most sex-crazed nation on the face of the earth. It is 
comforting to know that a Shrine will be erected in Wash- 
ington that will be a tribute to the purity of Mary and I 
hope a standing rebuke to impure Americans. In paying 
honor to the exaltation of Mary’s pure body we will be sor- 
rowfully reminded of the degration of women’s bodies for 
which many of our soldiers have been responsible in Ger- 
many, Italy and Korea and Japan. Mary, Queen of the 
United States, has cause to weep. 


Mary Teresa Falmy 
Washington, D. C. 








CATHOLIC NOVELISTS 
EDITOR: 


I have just returned from a_ high-brow 
Catholic convention which infuriated me. There 
was much talk of the need of portraying sin 
in novels since sin is a reality and part of life. 
One wordy prig spoke of the fatuousness and 
pedestrianism of Catholic reviewers in regard 
to the Sixth Commandment. They take great 
themes, so he said, and dismiss them as evil 
with a few pious banalities. 

Would that our Catholic Press had re- 
printed Cardinal Griffin’s remarks in his Ad- 
vent letter. In one paragraph, he said: 
“Novels which purport to be the vehicle for 
Catholic doctrine frequently contain passages 
which by their unrestrained portrayal of im- 
moral conduct prove a source of temptation 
for many of their readers. Though it may 
well be that such literature can be read in 
safety by the select few, so great is the danger 
to the virtue of the majority that its general 
publication is most undesirable.” Our learned 
lecturer can put that in his pipe and smoke it. 


Mary Butler Culliton 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Ed.: I wonder if Emerson had certain Cath- 
olic novelists in mind when he said: “That 
which we call sin in others is experiment 
for us.” 


DYING NON-CATHOLICS 
EDITOR: 


What to do at the bedside of a dying non- 
Catholic is a problem that has beset me many 


times. I am deeply grateful to Sister Miriam 
Beach for her “Catholic at the Non-Catholic 
Deathbed” in the December issue. In my 
work in London I had to talk to many not of 
the faith in their last illness, and I was always 
puzzled as to how to attack the problem. The 
author’s solution is simple and yet consonant 
with the best principles of theology and tact. 


Warren L. Wilson 
Baltimore, Md. 


NEGRO QUESTION 
EDITOR: 


. .- You refer to the “Catholic Committee 
of the South” and (editorial note to letter, 
November) that the Bishops are going to abol- 
ish segregation in the South. I can say that 
this will not redound to the benefit of the 
Church. Some liberal Catholics enthuse about 
the forced mixing in the Catholic churches of 
North Carolina. Who do you suppose built 
those Catholic churches and kept the spark of 
faith burning? Not Negroes, but white people. 


Ill 


Why shouldn’t the white people have their own 
churches? This agitation is much like the agi- 
tation about more Catholic schools in the most 
education-ridden country on the globe. These 
liberals continually forget countries like Sicily, 
Portugal, Spain, Mexico where there may be 
a need of schools. By the same token they 
forget the gulf separating the nobility from 
the lower classes in Catholic countries where 
the lower classes have been oppressed far more 
than the Negro in the South. In fact, he is 
not oppressed at all, but we have certain cus- 
toms for the benefit of both races... . 


C. Shaw 


Savannah, Ga. 


Ed.: It would be impossible in an editorial 
note to discuss the injustices that flow from 
racial segregation. As to the Church suffer- 
ing in the South if segregation is ended, that 
may happen. “Let justice be done though the 
heavens fall.” 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
EDITOR: 


The articles on the UN by Father Beaufort 
and Professor Flynn were most helpful in ad- 
vancing materials for a sane verdict on the 
UN. Your January editorial was also useful, 
but I wondered about the grounds of your 
opinion. Do you mean “Roma locuta est, causa 
finita est”: that all good Catholics should rally 
to the UN even though they are convinced of 
its folly, rally simply because the Holy Father 
has spoken. He has not spoken peremptorily 
or doctrinally. He has simply expressed a wish 
for the success of a United Nations organiza- 
tion. 

Francis X. Moriarty 
Chicago, Ill. 

Ed.: My position is this: there are strong 
arguments for and against the UN. In this 
state of uncertainty, I feel that I can safely 
follow the lead of the Holy Father. I believe 
it would be presumptuous for me, in view of 
my uncertainty, to pit my hesitating opinion 
against his clear directives (especially in his 
address to Italian Catholic Jurists on Dec. 7th). 


A WORLD OUTLOOK 
EDITOR: 


... Your esteemed magazine is coming to 
me and my people regularly with new messages 
of the Christian way of life and action. A 
world outlook, a world Catholic vision are 
easily discernible through its pages... . 


Rev. J. G. Chennat 


Cranganore, S. India. 
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THE WHITES IN AFRICA 
EDITOR: 


Michael de Bedoyere’s column 
month is very interesting but in reading it, 1] 
am always conscious of his British viewpoint. 
That is all to the good: Americans don’t have 
a monopoly of correct perspective. 

When Mr. de la Bedoyere says that the white 
man has a right to stay in Africa unless and 
until “there are real grounds for believing that 
freedom and democracy will achieve just and 
effective rule,” there is much validity in what 
he says but there is also a slight trace of Brit- 
ish reluctance to liquidate the Commonwealth. 

However, it appears from John Gunther’s 
article in the Reader’s Digest (January, 1954), 
“Ts the White Man Finished in Africa?”, that 
the problem is taking care of itself without 
any elaborate anticipatory planning by the 
colonial powers. Gunther, after reviewing the 
situation in the various countries of Africa, 
says the white man is finished if he does not 
act justly. Isn’t it a little too much to expect 
that the unethical pattern of rule the 
world has known should suddenly blossom 
forth in justice and honor? 


la every 


most 


Walter Farney 
Washington, D. C 
GENEROUS INTENTION 
EDITOR: 


. . . In the December issue, you printed my 
letter and in your editorial notation you re- 
ferred to the Korean intervention and the For- 


eign Aid program as “generous in intention.” 
I do not see why you endow a legal person, 
the State, with human personality. Does the 
State aspire to eternal salvation? Just what 
have our individual consciences to do with 
arbitrary exercises of force by the Federal 
Government? 

Such phrases as “generous in intention,” 
“America has tried to follow conscience” and 
“the responsibility of power” seem to me com- 
pletely invalid when taken out of the realm of 
human personality. They remind me of the 
pompous nonsense which streams freely 
from the pens of the Alsops, Walter Lippmann, 
et al. I think the Catholic Press could do bet- 
ter than merely ape the secular in its treatment 
of the burning issues of the day. 


Daniel M. Kelly 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


sO 


Ed.: I feel sure Mr. Kelly must mean some- 
thing other than the obvious meaning of his 
letter. Every Catholic textbook on ethics says 
that the State is a moral person with duties 
to God, to the Church and to the common good. 
The State must make moral law, not national 
interest, the yardstick of diplomatic policy. 


HUMANISM 
EDITOR: 


Certainly Gilbert Murray’s type of 
classical humanism is dead. (Cf. “We Need a 
Divine Christ,” December, 1953.) No compe- 
tent scholar today says St. Paul blended 
Greek myths with Jewish religion. Sut the 
tribe of out-and-out humanists is far from ex- 
tinct. Because they are so cosmic and tran- 
seendental, we can expect them to become more 
vocal as the West and the East come closer 
together culturally. We will hear a lot about 
discarding outmoded theologies and _ reinter- 
preting the divine as the consummation of 
cosmic evolution. We will be told to emerge 
boldly into a higher integration knowing that 
Man is his own creator and guardian. This 
universalism with a vengeance will replace the 
universalism of Marxian Communism among 
the intellectuals for the two are as like as two 
peas but the former is more “liberal.” For us, 
the enemy is not Malenkov but the fundamental 
humanism that Man is an “unfinished animal 
emerging into Deity.” 

Mrs. Charlotte Wilkinson 


Boston, Mass. 


Readers are requested to keep their letters brief: 


our maximum is 250 words in published letters. 
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What Makes a Communist? 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


0. New Year’s night I turned on the radio and heard the rich tones of 
John W. Vandercook. He was discussing a survey of the family back- 
grounds of the twenty-two American soldiers in Korea who had turned 
Communist. This survey, made by the Boston Globe, revealed that the 
Gls came from very low social and economic levels and possessed only a 
smattering of primary school education. All of which indicated, accord- 
ing to Mr. Vandercook, that Communism thrives on poverty and ignorance 
but makes no progress among the well-fed who can think for themselves. 

Would that bread and books would solve the greatest problem of our 
time. But it is not quite as simple as all that. The fact is that no nation 
in the last fifteen years has voluntarily accepted Communism. The sheer 
military power of Red armies has forced it upon six hundred million 
people. Many of those who fought Communism tooth and nail have been 
peasants and, on the other hand, the puppet governments installed by the 
Reds have included a great many young intellectuals. In our own country, 
Chambers, Hiss, the Rosenbergs, Harry Dexter White were neither paupers 
nor illiterates. 

What makes a Communist tick? From my reading of the confessions 
of ex-Communists and ex-Communist sympathizers, I would judge that 
the impelling motives for conversion to the Soviet cause depended on the 
degree of association with the cause. That is, a man like Chambers, des- 
perately dedicated to the party, was undoubtedly motivated by what he 
thought were profound conceptions of justice and truth. But the fellow- 
traveler or the sympathizer affiliated himself for less serious reasons. 
Usually, he was just an adventurer. The world about him seemed hum- 
drum and he wanted to escape into some activity that had a romantic 
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breath of evil about it. Arthur 
Koestler says it was the personal in- 
fluence of the guru, the instructor, 
that drew converts to Communism. 
That was true perhaps of the dedi- 
cated souls who became luminaries 
of the party but not of the ordinary, 
timid liberals who lined up with the 
party but never actually got in- 
volved in party membership. These 
latter often became pro-Commu- 
nists for very shallow motives. 


For instance, and her experience is 
typical of thousands, there is the 
case of Mary McCarthy. In two suc- 
cessive issues of The Reporter (De- 
cember 22, 1953; January 5, 1954) 
she presents “My Confession.” They 
are brilliantly written pieces and I 
found myself wishing that her mind 
were as deep as her style is clear, 
compact and picturesque. 

As she appears in her confession, 
Mary McCarthy is typical of the col- 
lege graduates of the 
30’s. Alistair Cooke 
told their story in 
his Generation on 
Trial, and while Morris Ernst may 
quarrel with Cooke and deny that 
many young Americans were sucked 
into party membership in the 30's, 
the fact is that young Red-sympa- 
thizers and fellow travelers exerted 
a tremendous influence in that era. 

Mary McCarthy begins her con- 
fession in standard anti-anti-Com- 
munist fashion by disparaging the 
confessions of noted ex-Commu- 
nists. She claims there is too much 
drama, too studied an atmosphere 
of sublimity and purpose 
these confessions. As she reads 
about Chambers on _ his_ tractor 
meditating repentance or Elizabeth 
Bentley wrestling with her con- 
science in a New England church, 
Mary McCarthy has the feeling that 


Alistair 
Cooke 


about 


any minute the director will call 
“Cut!” No mental convulsions or 
gigantic remorse accompanied her 
return to the American fold. She 
just realized she had been wrong 
and that was that. 
about it! 


No histrionics 


= was probably true in her case. 
She had hardly wet her feet in Com- 
munism so there was no reason why 
she should dash away from it com- 
plaining of the cold. We wouldn't 
expect great remorse from someone 
who had dallied on the periphery of 
the party. As far as this confession 
goes, there is no evidence that Mary 
McCarthy was mentally or tempera- 
mentally capable of 
penetrating to the 
depths of any phi- 
losophy, Soviet or 
otherwise. She betrays a 
shallowness in the statement: “I 
cannot remember a _ single broad 
altruistic emotion visiting me dur- 
ing that period.” Her satire is 
sharp, witty jibes that are only pin- 
pricks. 

Toward the end of the second in- 
stallment she admits that she knew 
nothing of essential Communist 
doctrine, never read a word of Lenin 
or of Trotsky, only the Manifesto of 
Marx, nothing of Soviet history. 
She was just the little girl who never 
grew up. She wanted a thrill, 
wanted to play with fire, have her 
fling at something strangely unor- 
thodox and revolutionary. 


No De 
Profundis! 


latent 


Mary McCartuy graduated from 


Vassar in 1933, the same Vassar 
from which Elizabeth Bentley grad- 
uated. But whereas the latter was 
possessed of a militant social con- 
science, Mary was only interested in 
literature. Throughout her college 
course, her philosophy was royalist. 
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She admired Carter Glass and Albert 
Ritchie because they seemed to rep- 
resent a courtly, royalist tradition 
of the Old South. Even the depres- 
sion failed to stir up any social dis- 
content within her. 

After graduation she became a re- 
viewer for The New Republic and 
The Nation. She concentrated on 
novels and biographies, evincing 
very little social consciousness in 
these reviews and writing for these 
radical magazines simply because 
they seemed to have a certain liter- 
ary elegance and receptiveness to 
independent thinking. A week after 
graduation she married an actor- 
playwright who had a genuine capa- 
city for social justice which he 
manifested in his work. The young 
couple laughed at their Communist 
confreres in the theater and yet 
were influenced by them. However, 
they would not go so far as to join 
the party. 


= we find an enigmatic situ- 


ation that runs like a 
through the biographies of hun- 
dreds of pro-Communists. Mary 
McCarthy and her husband refused 
to join the party and yet they took 
part in innumerable party activities. 
They marched in 
May Day parades 
“just for the fun of 
it,’ sang the “Jnter- 
their own version, 
class in Marxism for 
actors, went to numerous parties at 
which they met all kinds of Commu- 
nists, from the “spiritual directors” 
of Communist cultural celebrities to 
the little timid fellow-travelers. 
The author of these “Confes- 
sions” does not attempt to disavow 
her actions but does regret her 
motives. She says that Chambers 
and other ex-Communists try to 


thread 


Just for 
Fun! 


nationale” in 
attended a 
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show that their motives were com- 
mendable but their activities evil. 
Mary McCarthy, on the other hand, 
takes pains to prove that her mo- 
tives were bad but her actions in- 
different. She admits, for instance, 
that she took part in the May Day 
parade just “to show olf.” 

When she comes to explaining 
her reasons for attending the wild 
Communist parties in borrowed 
apartments, she is less than con- 
vincing. These were certainly orgi- 
astic affairs. “All of us, generally, 
became very drunk; the atmosphere 
was horribly sordid... .’ Why did 
she go? It was not because she was 
hungry for truth. She admits she 
was not impressed by the mental 
certitude of the Communists. In 
fact, “she was not particularly hot 
for certainties.” Like the gradu- 
ates of most secular colleges of the 
time, she was not the least bit in- 
terested in absolutes. But she did 
admire the Communists because 
they were different, they were a 
mutation that threatened to become 
the whole human race. She was 
fascinated by the occult and esoteric 
wisdom of the Communists, en- 
tranced by the whole idea of their 
leading a double life. “It is hard 
not to respect somebody who has an 
alias.” 

In November, 1936, she finally 
broke with the Communists and 
Communism. Trotsky had _ been 
accused of fostering a _counter- 
revolutionary plot in the Soviet 
Union. Her Com- 
munist friends had 
no sympathy — for 
him in his plight. 
They would not even concede that 
he had a right to a fair trial or to 
asylum in the United States. She 
saw that the case against Trotsky 
Was spurious, and so she drifted out 


Stalin vs. 
Trotsky 
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circles. It is her 
that she has re- 
mained a staunch liberal ever since. 


of Communist 


boast, however, 


Wane reading Mary McCarthy’s 
confession, I was reminded of Franz 
von Papen’s attempt in his Memoirs 
to explain his involvement in Naz- 
ism. The charge against him was 
that he had co-operated with the 
Nazis and entertained sympathy for 
their cause. He defended himself by 
claiming that he had been “taken 
in” by the Nazi leader. It was a 
strange exhibition of special plead- 
ing: an accomplished diplomat try- 
ing to prove he was not at all per- 
ceptive or astute in judging the 
character of Hitler. 

Mary McCarthy has less to ex- 
plain away than does the Fuehrer’s 
Vice-Chancellor. After all, she was 
only involved in the Communist 
madness for some three years and 
she did finally renounce it. But 
what puzzles me is why she at- 
tempts any explanation. It would 
be wiser for her to let it pass than 
to try to show that her own stupid- 
ity was responsible. I must admit, 
however, that she evinces a refresh- 
ing and very surprising humility in 
confessing her faults. 

Take, for instance, the matter of 
attending the drunken parties where 
long-haired men in_ turtle-neck 
sweaters and spikey-haired girls 
like spiders and baby-faced juve- 
nile actors and lugubrious Commu- 
nist theorists all got drunk and 
spilled ashes and made cigarette 
burns on borrowed furniture. She 
admits she must have hated these 
parties “. . . but I went to them, 
partly because I was ashamed of my 
own squeamishness, and partly be- 
cause I had a curiosity about the 
Communist men I used to see 
there....” The next morning she 
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was always bitterly ashamed on 
thinking of the night before. Now | 
ask you: why make a public con- 
fession of stupidity so irrational 
that it explains nothing? However, 
I suppose even this is helpful in giv- 
ing us an insight into the weird 
mentality of the Susceptible Gen- 
eration of the 30's. 


Anoruen point that looms up 
largely by its absence from the con- 
fession is the note of loyalty. As 
far as I can remember, she never 
once refers to patriotism as a duty 
or to the American way of life as 
commendable. She was ready, will- 
ing, and at times almost anxious to 
trifle with her national allegiance by 
flirting with Marxism. She seems 
to have had no concern about sell- 
ing her birthright. As far as can be 
judged by the confession, she was 
ideologically a woman without a 
country. It occurred 
to me that an inte- 
grated and discern- 
ing Catholic girl 
could not have du- 
plicated Mary McCarthy’s experi- 
ence. Even if the Catholic girl 
could have overcome her religious 
faith sufficiently to take on Marxism 
as a doctrine, she would still have to 
wrestle with her conscience on the 
score of love of country. 


Woman 
Without 
a Country 


I WONDER, however, if Mary Me- 
Carthy’s zest for adventure may not 
have its parallel in the zeal for re- 
form and experimentation so evi- 
dent in certain French Catholic in- 


tellectuals of our time. It is true 
that a moderate amount of progres- 
sivism is necessary in the Church at 
all times: always there is need of 
a divine discontent with the status 
quo. But when the religious adven- 
turer or experimentalist begins to 
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talk about the Church as an organ- 
ization and as a community of sal- 
vation — then there is danger: the 
implication is that the organiza- 
tion is reactionary and should be 
scrapped because of its bourgeois 
origins. In October last, the Cardi- 
nals and Archbishops of France 
condemned for the second time in 
a year the periodical Jeunesse de 
(Eglise for claiming that their 
readers could be faithful to the 


Church “while resisting it.” 


So. too, in the United States, there 
are adventurers in Catholic circles 
who constantly talk about the exter- 
nal Church and the internal Church. 
The Church as an organization has 
its defects certainly, but there is a 
manner of speaking about it that de- 
rives from a lack of love. But let 
me return to Mary MeCarthy. 

I suppose a cry of witch hunt! 
would be raised if a Congressional 
Committee were to summon Mary 
McCarthy for questioning. “Some 
witch! Some witch 
hunt!” said Sidney 
Hook in speaking of 
Owen Lattimore 
who has allegedly 
been hunted as a witch and yet en- 
joys unrestricted freedom, security 
and the royalties of a book that be- 
came a best-seller. So, too, with 


Some 
Witch 
Hunt! 
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Mary McCarthy. Would it not be 
legitimate for a democratic govern- 
ment, through a duly appointed 
committee, to ask questions as to 
what she knows about the members 
and financial resources of that party 
that is vowed to the destruction of 
our government? As long as basic 
civil and human rights are not vio- 
lated, why should not such a Com- 
mittee have a right to any accurate 
and relevant information in Mary 
McCarthy’s possession? 


I, bidding adieu to Mary McCarthy, 
I want to express a word of grati- 
tude to another lady with a good 
Irish name, Kay Boyle. In The 
Nation (December 12, 1953), she 
announces in “Farewell to Europe” 
that after twenty-five years of resi- 
dence in Europe, she is about to do 
this country a great favor. A con- 
cierge in France has told her that 
a certain “Monsieur McCartair” has 
clamped a reign of terror upon her 
beloved land. Many other Euro- 
peans have warned her against re- 
turning to the country ruled by this 
demagogue. But she has _ stead- 
fastly set her face toward the U. S. 
Now, she feels, is the time for her 
to return and to speak out so loudly 
that even Europe will hear. I can 
hardly wait till this voice 
arrives, 


great 








Christian 
History for 


America 


by 


THOMAS O’BRIEN HANLEY, S.J. y 


Tue Marxist philosophy of history 
has shown a great power to inspire 
and sustain the leaders of Commu- 
nism. Here are men caught up in 
the anguish which is history; it 
involves trials, triumphs, and re- 
versals for their cause. In_ this 
condition, certainty about Marx’s 
historical interpretation in favor of 
ultimate world Communism has 
captured the religious instinets of 
millions who have lost God. 

The West has possessed its own 
views of the what and whither of 
history. America, in particular, is 
now seeking her own historical in- 
terpretation and has explored for a 
philosophy to support it. In this 
connection, the career of Charles A. 
Beard is most enlightening, espe- 
cially as the author of The Rise of 
American Civilization. 


= is famous for this interpre- 
tation of American History. He put 
meaning into the mass of facts 
which went into The Rise of 
American Civilization. The problem 


of historiography, he admitted, was 
twofold: “the special, the detailed, 
the verified, the documented—and 
the philosophical.” He did his share 
of grub work to gain the grist for 
his historical work but it was his 
success in dealing with the second 
side of historiography’s problem— 
the philosophical—that set him in a 
position to interpret American His- 
tory so brilliantly. 

Beard urged American scholars to 
turn to “the task of exploring the 
assumptions upon which the selec- 
tion and organization of historical 
fact proceed.” He himself had done 
this. It made his own works pro- 
vocalive and would make theirs so. 
In 1913, when he wrote his E£co- 
nomic Interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, he won recognition from 
American historians because he 
proceeded on presumptions which 
opened up new viewpoints. The 
death of George Bancroft in 189] 
heralded a coming change. The old 
patriotic school of historians had 
whitewashed the Days of Independ- 








ence and Beard’s emphasis on eco-- 


nomic influences offset the altruis- 
tic characters the Nationalist School 
had created. The conflict of in- 
terpretations brought forth a truer 
picture. 


F time Beard’s philosophy of his- 
tory became a matter of further 


controversy. Some have called it 
economic determinism, a denial of 
other motives and factors in the 
making of historical events. But, 
protests Beard, “Let me say again, 
as I have said all along, economic 
interests are not the whole of his- 
tory. I have never said and do not 
now say that economic considera- 
tions determine or explain all his- 
tory.” 

Granting Beard his contention he 
is still a controversial historian. 
There are few economic determin- 
ists today but the heavy emphasis 
he and his colleagues of like mind 
give to economic factors demands 
that their historical structure be 


given optical corrections. Disagree- 


ment will be involved in reading 
Beard as well as any other historian 
who differs with the reader’s own 
philosophy of history. 


Aun NEVINS who, like other his- 
torians, may not entirely accept 
Beard’s philosophy of history, val- 
ues his interpretations. Of the eco- 
nomic pattern with which Charles 
and Mary Beard synthesize the Civil 
War he says: 

“The Beards make their concept 
of a sharp collision between a busi- 
ness civilization and an agrarian 
civilization the vehicle of a fresh 
and stimulating interpretation of 
the events of 1860-1869.” 

The Social Science Research 
Council accentuates the contempo- 
rary prominence and value given to 
interpretation and a philosophy of 
history. 

“Every written history,” one 
canon reads, “particularly that cov- 
ering any considerable area of time 
and space, is a selection of facts 
made by some person or persons 
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and is ordered or organized under 
the influence of some scheme of 
reference interest, or emphasis— 
avowed or unavowed—=in the 
thought of the author or authors.” 

It is impossible, then, to exclude 
philosophy from history and _ his- 
torians are accepting the fact. 
Without its acceptance there is no 
interpretation. Without interpreta- 
tion, history has no meaning. But 
it is equally important that an in- 
terpretation receive the correction 
which other interpretations and a 
sound philosophy provide. 


As one reads more and more of 
Beard a greater motif than eco- 
nomic determinism or emphasis 
emerges. One becomes aware that 
Beard has made a_ presupposition 
about human progress. He wouid 
seem to place a goal of human per- 
fection at some future point in 
human history; he emphasizes the 
signs of movement toward this goal. 

This element of Beard’s writings 
provokes a deeper question than 
that on the economic level: Are we 
certain of such a goal? There is no 
doubt that human nature is essen- 
tially good and consequently strives 
to perfect itself. The same is true 
of human institutions and the his- 
tory of their making. In this sense 
there is a goal for history which is 
proportionate to natural events. 
Beard had keen insight into this 
truth of which suggests a 
history of progress; but he was also 
aware of the fact of history which 
distressed Spengler, the decline of 
civilizations. 


reason 


I, his essay, “Written History as 
an Act of Faith,’ Beard looks be- 
yond reason for solutions to the 


problems of 
make an 


history. Can 
of faith in 


Beard 


act human 
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progress? In the nineteenth cen- 
tury it would not have been neces- 
sary. 

“Any attempt to question it 
[progress]},” Christopher Dawson 
has said, “was regarded as a para- 
dox or a heresy.” 

But pressed for an answer in the 
disillusionment of the twentieth 
century, one might have refuge, 
however uncertain, in the fiducial 
faith which is reminiscent of Martin 
Luther. This act of faith would be 
no more than a blind trust that hu- 
manity is embarked on a career of 
progress. 

Beard gives us a hint as to the 
source of his thinking in this area. 
“While the Enlightenment,” he 
says, “and organized Christianity 
were locked in what seemed to be a 
deadly combat with each other, dur- 
ing the French Revolution and the 
general reaction that quickly fol- 
lowed, creative intelligence was 
seeking a world-view more in accord 
with the widening and deepening 
knowledge of humanity and its his- 
tory.” 

Herein Beard reveals his great 
misfortune. His philosophy of his- 
tory has taken an historical starting 
point outside of Christianity. With- 
in Christianity he would have vali- 
dated a history of progress on sound 
and certain ground, that of Divine 
Revelation. He could have deep- 
ened his interpretations by the su- 
pernatural factor of man’s destiny 





It is impossible to exclude philosophy 
from history, Rev. Thomas O. 
Hanley, $.J. Charles Beard achieved great 
success in dealing with this aspect of his- 
admits Father Hanley, but 
failed in having taken an historical starting 
point outside of Christianity and in so doing 
laid himself open to the charge of economic 
determinism. Father Hanley is at present at 


St. Joseph Hall, Decatur, Il. 


says the 


toriography, 
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in Christ; he would have escaped 
the pitfall of economic emphasis or 
determinism. 


| Beard’s misfortune American 
historiography should see where it 
must turn for a constructive dy- 
namic which will bring out the 
true meaning of The Rise of Ameri- 
can Civilization, which will possess 
a compelling grandeur to over- 
Shadow the Marxist materialistic 
philosophy of history. This dynamic 
is the Christian view of history. 

This Christian philosophy of his- 
tory might more adequately be 
termed a theology of history; for it 
brings to natural reason the super- 
natural light of Divine Revelation. 
This view demands “written history 
as an act of faith,” but it is a quite 
dilferent act from the Lutheran con- 
cept or what Beard seems to pro- 
pose. This act of faith stands on 
certain knowledge about the goal 
and direction of history; there is 
something more than a mere blind 
hope or confidence. It is knowledge 
by faith because the knowledge 
comes from direct revelation by 
Christ and transcends the limita- 
tions of human reason—God has 
spoken His mind. What is most 
important, the presuppositions are 
truths more certain and valid than 
any we have from reason. The God 
of infinite Truth is witness to them. 

In this sense, there must be 
“Written History as an Act of 
Faith.” 


9? 


66é 
le there an absolute beginning 


asks Charles Malik of history. “If 
not, where do we start? Is it pos- 
sible to compare cultures on an ab- 
solute scale?” “No deeper questions 
can be asked,” he warns, “and 
therefore we cannot be too careful 
in answering them.” 
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Christian thinkers have probed 
these questions in the twofold light 
of natural reason and Divine Reve- 
lation. They have built into the cul- 
ture of the West a sublime tradition 

the Christian view of history. 
This tradition suffered temporary 
eclipse with the Enlightenment and 
the nineteenth century cult of 
science. ‘This eclipse accounts for 
the inadequacies of Beard’s philoso- 
phy of history. But thoughtful 
studies, currently occurring under 
the general topic, “theology of his- 
tory,” assure us that the Christian 
tradition is alive and continues to 
deepen with the unfolding of his- 
tory. 


‘Twe mysteries of Christian Reve- 
lation particularly illumine the con- 
cept of progress in history: The In- 
carnation and the Church. 

“History,” says Jean Daniélou, 
“manifests itself as a preparation 
leading up to Jesus Christ and as 
an irradiation coming from Him.” 
The meaning of history both in gen- 
eral and in a_ particular period 
comes from this orientation alone. 
This is clear in the light of the In- 
carnation. God has decreed that the 
destiny of each human being is 
Christ, to be united to Him by the 
life of grace which flows from Him. 
All human history is shaped by 
Divine Omnipotence in conformity 
with this design. Profane history, 
consequently, is ordered to this re- 
ligious goal of the human person. 
Pre-Christian History moves in ex- 
pectation toward Christ. The Chris- 
tian Era sees the vitalizing process 
of Christ-life unfold through the 
progress of divine grace. 

This progress of the human per- 
son toward Christ is the starting 
point for historical observations. 
Progress in history is in terms of 
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the prior progress of the individual 
person. This is the personalism 
which divides Christian history 
from the collectivistic emphasis of 
Marxist history. It is not strange, 
then, that Christians from the days 
of Augustine to our own are inter- 
ested in profane history; the soul’s 
salvation is involved in profane con- 
ditions. In this sense, profane his- 
tory is within religious history. 


Bu: if the profane gravitates to- 
ward the religious and its events 
toward the human person this proc- 
ess is not without a reciprocal move- 
ment. With progress of a society, 
its institutions and its culture, grace 
is given a wider scope of influence. 
As that influence increases those 
who are restored in Christ proceed 
to restore and order these very ele- 
ments of civilization which involve 
the individual and religion. As 
Chateaubriand and the nineteenth 
century French’ scholars’ have 
shown in their studies of Western 
civilization, especially in the period 
of the Middle Ages, Christianity and 
divine grace have a genius for ener- 
gizing civilization. 


Tue second element in God’s goal 
and direction for human history is 


the Church. In reality it is but the 
extension of the Incarnation in 
time and space, as we learn from 
the theology of the Mystical Body. 
The Church is the body of members 
united to Christ the head; it is the 
visible manifestation of the Incar- 
nation. What was said of the lat- 
ter mystery in relation to profane 
history holds with regard to the 
Church. 

As Pére Daniélou has so well said, 
“The development of humanity 
gives the Church the material 
which she transfigures by grace.” 
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The consideration of these two 
mysteries has led us through the- 
ology and into philosophy which, 
under the light of the higher 
science, provides a second source 
for the Christian view of history, 
the doctrine of Providence holding 
the place of a middle ground. 

The Providence of God has long 
been considered by historians and 
philosophers alike in their under- 
standing of history. It follows that 
God, being what He is, does con- 
trol all the events of history and 
this without violence to man’s free 
will. He it is Who imparts historical 
direction in conformity with His 
purpose as described above in terms 
of theology. 


Loum GOTTSCHALK in his recent 
volume on historical method im- 
plies that the traditional Christian 
concept of Providence as expressed 
in St. Thomas is quite unknown to 
many historians, 

“For different reasons,” he says, 
“those who contend that God’s will 
and those who contend that a Nat- 
ural Order rule the universe might 
also object to the use of cause on 
the grounds that, everything being 
predetermined, it is either meaning- 
less or self-evident.” In other 
words either God rules history to the 
exclusion of human causes or man 
to the exclusion of the divine. 
Christian history, on the contrary, 
teaches that there is undeniably a 
twofold causality, human and di- 
vine, in history, the human acting 
freely and integrally but within the 
divine plan of God’s Providence. 
Critics of the Providence-in-history 
position should honestly investigate 
this problem of causality in the 
writings of St. Thomas and Scho- 
lastic philosophy but few give the 
impression that they have. 
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Bean has given greatest emphasis 
to the economic factor in history be- 
cause of his philosophical premises. 
So, too, as a result of its theology 
and philosophy, the Christian view 
of history has its own particular 
emphasis. The direction God has 
given the soul toward Himself is 
bound to register in the course of 
history. Consequently religion, 
though not the only factor, is the 
all important one and the object of 
emphasis. This many important 
historians have held. 

“Every culturally vital society,” 
says Christopher Dawson, “must 
possess a religion, whether explicit 
or disguised.” He believes “that the 
religion of a society determines to 
a great extent its cultural form.” 


| his Progress and Religion, Daw- 
son himself gives us the striking ex- 
ample of Egypt to support his view. 


Egypt’s religion was the dynamic 
force which bequeathed to world 


history the pyramids and other 
symbols of her mighty industrial 
achievements. R. H. Tawney, an- 
other instance, has given new mean- 
ing to seventeenth century England 
by his searching analysis of Calvin’s 
theology in relation to the rise of 
capitalism. 

“It is obvious,” concludes Daw- 
son, “that the whole problem of 
social development and _ change 
must be studied anew in relation to 
the religious factor.” In the case of 
American History this conclusion is 
equally valid. 
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“Until recent years,” William 
Warren Sweet, a pioneer in this 
field tells us, “this phase of Ameri- 
can history, outside of New Eng- 
land, was not only neglected, it was 
minimized and even despised by 
some who liked to think of them- 
selves as trained historians.” 

He deprecates “the attempt to 
appraise American culture apart 
from religion, for culture has to do 
with the moral and religious as 
well as the intellectual life of a 
society.” 


Tne American Culture Program 
which is being initiated in many of 
our universities further underscores 
the need of history in the frame of 
reference proposed here. One Uni- 
versity Committee on Investigation 
explains the need this way: 

“The student interested in mak- 
ing a critical analysis and a Chris- 
tian evaluation of the national cul- 
ture in which they daily participate 
are entitled to all the services and 
assistance the university can prop- 
erly supply.” 

A necessary approach to this im- 
portant analysis and evaluation is 
to study the history which created 
our culture and its institutions. But 
it must be study in the light of a 
Christian philosophy and theology 
of history alone. “The Rise of 
American Civilization” will then be 
seen in a divine perspective. Only 
then will the true meaning and des- 
tiny of America come to life and be 
the inspiration of her people. 
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The Tragic Life of Charles-Armand Tuffin, Marquis de la Rouérie 


by ERIK von KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


a people will never tire of re- 
peating that the American War of 
Independence was essentially a 
prelude to the French Revolution, 
and that the latter was a mere con- 
tinuation of the former. They will 
cite Lafayette and Tom Paine, but 
they will pass over in silence Jef- 
ferson’s and Gouverneur Morris’s 
critical remarks and they probably 
will not even have heard of the 
crown witness for the gulf separat- 
ing America’s noble struggle for 
freedom from the infamous horrors 
of the French Revolution—Charles- 
Armand Tuffin, Marquis de la 
Rouérie, born on April 13, 1750, in 
Brittany, a man lamentably over- 
looked by most historians on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 
Charles-Armand, unfortunately, 
lost his father early in life and his 
mother found it difficult to deal 
with the temperamental, but gener- 
ous and high-minded young man. 
Sooner than was good for him, he 
was sent to Paris where he joined 
the guards. There he fell tempora- 
rily in love with an actress, the fa- 
mous Mlle. Beaumesnil, naively 
tried to join the Trappists to forget 
the grief of his unsuccessful suit, 
was retrieved by his uncle, became 
infatuated with another actress, 
Mile. Fleury, and ended up by hav- 


ing a duel with a remote relative of 
the King. He almost killed the man 
and fled to Geneva. From there he 
handed in his resignation and, ac- 
companied by three — servants, 
started for America which he final- 
ly reached at the end of April, 1777. 


D» the young Marquis take leave 
of Marie Antoinette before he sailed 
for America? This was standard 
procedure for all volunteers be- 
cause the Queen had a special en- 
thusiasm for the cause of American 
liberty. On account of the scandal 
which had foreed his resignation we 
doubt that he did. However, his ar- 
rival on the shores of the nascent 
United States was as dramatic as 
the circumstances of his departure. 
The crossing had taken almost two 
months, and the ship was in sight 
of land when it was attacked by a 
British cruiser which sank it on the 
spot. Charles-Armand with his 
three companions swam to shore 
and climbed onto the beach without 
a stitch on them, but luckily still in 
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Washington, we present Erik von Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn’s account of a_ great Catholic 
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possession of a full purse. Thus our 
hero had arrived before Lafayette, 
and he also left after his noble rival 
had returned to France. 


Biss difficulties in the beginning 
were considerable. After spending 
$480.00 for the command of a vol- 
unteer corps previously organized 
by a Swiss major (one had to pay 
in those days for the privilege of a 
commission!), he finally received 
permission from George Washing- 
ton to raise a legion. Under the 
name of “Colonel Armand” he en- 
joyed great popularity with the 
Americans. 

The Marquis de Chastelux, an- 
other of the many volunteer aristo- 
crats from Europe, met him in 
1870, and from him we know that 
Charles-Armand had lost the gaiety 
of his earlier years and become a 
rather serious young man. In the 
battle of Camden he suffered griev- 
ous losses in men and matériel and, 
finding it difficult to obtain a new 
supply of arms or even uniforms, 
he took the next available boat to 
France, slipped through the British 
blockade and, back in his own coun- 
try, borrowed 50,000 lires at the 
handsome interest of 50 per cent in 
order to buy the equipment. The 
Congress finally owed him $12,000, 
a quite respectable sum in_ those 
days. 

After his return to the United 
States he distinguished himself at 
the siege of Yorktown where he 
started a lifelong friendship with 
a Frenchman of German extraction 

Gustave de Fontevieux de Deux- 
Ponts, a nephew of the Duke of 
Zweibriicken. George Washington 
was so impressed by his bravery 
that he permitted him to select 50 
of the best men available for his 
brigade. 
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“Colonel Armand” was one of the 
very last French officers to go 
home. He had stayed in America 
until the end of 1783, he was in 
possession of a special letter of 
commendation from George Wash- 
ington, he also owned the Grand 
Medal of the Order of the Cincin- 
nati. Yet hardly had he returned to 
France accompanied by Major 
Shaffner, his American friend, than 
he realized that he had arrived too 
late to receive a commission. By 
his delay he had actually “missed 
the boat” of promotion. So, while 
Lafayette became a big public fig- 
ure, doing a great deal of harm, 
blissfully ignoring the warnings of 
Gouverneur Morris, the American 
Ambassador, “Colonel Armand” 
perforce retired to his castle at La 
Rouérie. There he brooded over the 
dry rot into which France had 
fallen. 

In this mood of disgust and resig- 
nation he suddenly decided to found 
a family. Through a quirk of cir- 
cumstance this proved his undoing. 
The young woman who followed 
him to the altar was the daughter 
of the Marquis de Saint-Brice. Ma- 
jor Shaffner was one of the two 
witnesses at the ceremony and 
George Washington wrote him a 
warm letter of congratulation. 
Only six months later, however, 
his bride, always of precarious 
health, was dead of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. All the care lavished 
upon her by her devoted husband, 
who never forgot her, and by his 
personal friend Dr. Chévetel, had 
been in vain. 


© eissine tania ardent hunter 
and crack shot that he was, tried 
to bury his grief in the wilderness 


of Brittany. In the meantime 
clouds were gathering on the polit- 
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horizon. The American War 
had emptied the French treasury 
and the government tried desper- 
ately to repair the damage. Finally, 
in order to levy taxes, the three 
Estates met in 1789, and merged 
into one body politic. This merger 

a good and healthy thing in it- 
self —encouraged the radical ele- 
ments to rise against the estab- 
lished order. 

From the many letters of Charles- 
Armand to George Washington we 
can see his mounting anxiety; the 
position of the monarch became 
more and more precarious, the 
Jacobins got the upper hand, and 
under a new constitution an oath 
of loyalty was being exacted of the 
clergy the taking of which Pope 
Pius VI forbade under penalty of 
suspension and excommunication. 
Open warfare between Church and 
State had begun. 

Charles-Armand, averse by na- 
ture to royal absolutism, had at 
first been enthusiastic about the 
return to a_ constitutional mon- 
archy. The abolition of the pre- 
rogatives of the nobility meant 
nothing to him or his friends be- 
cause in western France the rela- 
tionship between the land-owning 
aristocracy and the peasantry had 
always differed radically from that 
in other parts of the nation. The 
Catholic faith there had been too 
well ingrained to permit the rise of 
any class consciousness; one’s sta- 
tion in life was considered merely 
a temporary role to be reversed on 
the other side of the grave. Not 
knowing who, finally, would be 
nearer to the Throne of God people 
treated each other as equals and 
with brotherly love. The peasants 
were invited to festivals in the 
castle, and at their weddings and 
baptisms the nobility appeared eat- 
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ing, chatting and dancing with 
those who tilled the soil. 

Not far from La Rouérie Count 
Ranconnet de Noyan had a castle 
which served as a hospital and dis- 
pensary for the whole region. The 
widowed Count ate at the same 
table with his servants, and his 
daughters acted as nurses. He, like 
Charles-Armand, once a bitter critic 
of the Bourbons and the frivolous 
life at the court, now became appre- 
hensive about the Jacobins. It was 
evident that these evil men were 
drawing the last, deadly conclusions 
from the ideas of the “Enlighten- 
ment.” They not only attacked the 
Crown but religion as well. Luckily 
the peasants could not be duped 
and refused to have anything to do 
with the wretched priests who had 
failed to obey the orders of the Holy 
Father. These “intruders,” as they 
were called, had to flee the country- 
side. 


On Ranconnet de Noyan sat down 
with Charles-Armand and drew up 
plans for a counter-revolution. It 
seemed imperative to establish con- 
tact with the insurgents and the 
emigrants who had gathered in Ger- 
many around the Comte d’Artois, 
the King’s younger brother. Charles- 
Armand decided to carry out this 
mission himself and journeyed to 
Coblentz and Ulm via _ London. 
There financial help and military 
co-operation were promised him. 
His hopes somewhat buoyed up, he 
returned to France. In Paris, where 
he stayed a couple of days, he met 
not only his old comrade-in-arms, 
Gustave de Fontevieux, but also Dr. 
Chévetel, whom he trusted as a sin- 
cere friend. Little did he dream 
that, in the meantime, the physician 
had become a rabid Jacobin, in 
close touch with Danton and the 
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infamous Dr. Marat. After telling 
Chévetel about his plans Charles- 
Armand returned to his ancestral 
home. 


Tue moves preparatory to the in- 
surrection were soon under way. 
There were minor clashes between 
the bluecoats and the peasantry in 
which Charles-Armand appeared 
as a leader directing the hand-to- 
hand fighting. The authorities tried 
to arrest him, but he slipped easily 
through their hands. On his side 
there appeared his trusted friend, 
Major Shaffner, and his youthful 
cousin, the mysterious Thérése de 
Moélien who acted as a messenger. 
Dressed as a huntress, the Medal of 
the Order of the Cincinnati around 
her neck, this beautiful amazon 
dashed across the country on a 
black stallion to forward letters, 
money, instructions. As far as we 
can make out, it seems that Charles- 
Armand, never forgetting his wife, 
was unable to respond to her affec- 
tion for him, and that George Shaff- 
ner was deeply infatuated with her. 
The tragic element was the domi- 
nant note in Charles-Armand’s life. 

And then the authorities, warned 
by Chévetel, invaded his castle from 
which he was forced to flee. It was 
ransacked from top to bottom. Now 
calling himself “Monsieur Millet,” 
Charles-Armand appeared one day 
here, another day there—a “Lone 
Ranger” in the service of God and 
Country. And just as the insur- 
rection in the neighboring Vendée 
had been organized by one peas- 
ant and one nobleman — Jacques 
Cathelineau and the Count de 
Larochejacquelein— the rising in 
Brittany was also headed _ by 
such a pair: our Charles-Armand 
and Jean Cotterau, nicknamed 
“Jean Chouan.” 
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In the meantime the treacherous 
Chévetel continued his activities. 
The true motives for his deeds will 
probably never be known, but after 
receiving definite instructions from 
Danton, he went to. Brittany. 
Charles-Armand, warned about him 
by his Parisian friends, told the 
doctor bluntly that he knew about 
his connections. Anybody else 
would have been disturbed by these 
revelations, but Chévetel readily 
admitted everything telling the con- 
spirators, however, that Danton 
and his charmed circle were fed up 
with the Revolution and were will- 
ing to make common cause with the 
insurgents. 

He lied so brazenly and convinc- 
ingly that not only credence was 
given to his words, but he was even 
entrusted with an important mis- 
sion to London and to Liege, where 
he conferred with the Comte 
d’Artois. After all, it was expedi- 
ent to make use of a man who 
could travel freely abroad as could 
Chévetel. 


ly had been agreed upon at Liege 
that the rebellion should break out 
the moment the liberating armies of 
the Coalition (Austrians, Prussians 
and the French Volunteers) entered 


the city of Chalons-sur-Marne. 
Hence the Paris Government, duly 
warned by Chévetel, concentrated 
all their efforts on defending the 
town. The peasants under Cotterau 
were becoming impatient. At Saint- 
Ouen-des-Toits they had fought the 
bluecoats and were slowly gaining 
control of the countryside. Ad- 
vancing at night, using the sinister 
shout of the screech-owl, “Eyoo- 
eyoo,” to keep in touch with one 
another, they had become the terror 
of soldiers and policemen. 
Charles-Armand, disappointed by 
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the successful defense of Chalons, 
now set a new date for the general 
uprising— March 10, 1793. He 
made the castle of La_ Fosse- 
Hingant his headquarters and, ac- 
companied by two servants, traveled 
by night from castle to castle, from 
village to village organizing the re- 
bellion. His dream was to enter 
Paris at the head of a peasant army. 


Bor God Who alone fully compre- 
hends the mystery of suffering de- 
creed otherwise. Not far from Saint- 
Malo there is the castle of La 
Guyomarais then inhabited by the 
family of the same name. Count 
Guyomarais was a freedom-loving, 
God-fearing man, father of a large 
family and loyal to his king. On 
January 12th, at 1 o’clock in the 
morning Charles-Armand arrived 
nearly dead from exhaustion 
before the gate of the castle. Night 
after night he and his companions 
had slept under trees and in 
ditches, in order the better to cover 
the vast expanse of France’s far 
west. Charles-Armand had had a 
bad fall from his horse, but the first 
of the group to be struck by illness 
was his servant Saint-Pierre whom 
he nursed back to health. 

Hardly had Saint-Pierre recov- 
ered when Charles-Armand was af- 
flicted with an enigmatic disease, 
probably meningitis. Tortured by 
high temperature he had to stay in 
bed. A searching party of blue- 
coats raided the castle, but the 
owner, previously warned, trans- 
ferred Charles-Armand to a peas- 
ant hut where the half delirious 
man escaped detection. Once the 
danger had passed he was broughi 
back to the castle. 

In the meantime both Fontevieux 
and Shaffner, back from London 
after a dangerous crossing, arrived 
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at La Guyomarais. The most im- 
portant piece of information they 
had picked up in St. Malo was the 
fact of the King’s execution, but 
they hid it from Charles-Armand. 
A day later the papers carried the 
sad news. Fontevieux who read the 
gazette aloud to his sick friend 
carefully left out all references to 
the dramatic end of the trial, but 
while he was answering a sudden 
call, Charles-Armand got hold of 
the paper and with a heartrending 
cry fell back on his bed. His tem- 
perature again mounted, the doctor 
spoke of brain fever and a serious 
crisis set in. Soon, after frightful 
agony Charles- Armand rendered 
up his soul to God. He died with- 
out receiving the Sacraments as no 
non-juring priest was available in 
the neighborhood. 

La Rouérie dead was no less a 
liability than La Rouérie alive. The 
Count decided to bury him in a 
nearby wood, and with the help of 
a few servants and the Countess, 
the mournful funeral took place in 
the middle of the night. No coflin 
was obtainable and amidst the tears 
of those present the earthly remains 
of Charles-Armand were lowered 
into a dark hole. A howling, icy 
wind made the prayers almost in- 
audible. 

Saint-Pierre, inconsolable after 
his master’s death, volunteered to 
bring all the money, papers and 
documents to La_ Fosse-Hingant. 
But whom did he meet there but 
Chévetel who eagerly listened to 
his story and suggested a_ hiding 
place for the documents Saint- 
Pierre had brought from La Guyo- 
marais. 


From this moment events assumed 
the inexorable character of a Greek 


tragedy. Lalligand, a collaborator 
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of Chévetel, arrived with a large 
band of soldiers at La Guyomarais, 
and it did not take long before defi- 
nite proofs were found of La 
Rouérie’s sojourn there. One of 
the servants admitted it after being 
soaked with liquor. The grave of 
Charles-Armand was_ discovered, 
the badly decomposed corpse ex- 
humed and a gendarme severed the 
head from the body. 

The Guyomarais family, mean- 
while, were brutally grilled by their 
inquisitors and, in order to force 
the Countess to talk, they threw 
the head of Charles-Armand in her 
face. She fainted but her husband 
now ceased to stall. “Yes,” he ad- 
mitted, “this is the head of the man 
before whom you quailed. He is 
dead and now, of course, you are 
greatly relieved.” The whole fam- 
ily with the exception of the two 
youngest daughters, mere children, 
were arrested and dragged away. 
These little girls were left alone, 
crazed with grief, in the empty 
halls of the plundered castle. 


Ano then a second blow struck La 
Fosse-Hingant. Lalligant and Ché- 


vetel pursued the _ investigations 
and the Desilles and de la Fonchais 
families, Gustave de Fontevieux 
and the glamorous Thérése de 
Moélien were arrested. The mam- 
moth trial of this group and of the 
Guyomarais family ended with 
twelve death sentences. 

Young Madame de la Fonchais 
was given a chance to escape the 
“Nation’s Razor” if she would di- 
vulge the name of the person who 
had given her the money she had 
forwarded to  Charles- Armand. 
This she refused to do. “But you 
are a mother and you have chil- 
dren!” the prosecutor shouted at 


her. “The person who gave me the 
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money is in precisely the same posi- 
tion,” she replied with tears in her 
eyes. It actually was her sister-in- 
law whom she was shielding by her 
courageous silence. 

The jailers offered the conspira- 
tors the solace of religion provided 
they would accept suspended 
priests, the “intruders.” These, of 
course, they flatly rejected. 
Thérése de Moélien also refused the 
aid of the barber to cut off her 
beautiful hair and she handled the 
scissors herself. The painful prepa- 
rations for execution took two 
hours; prayers were said and they 
exhorted each other to fortitude. 
The usual howl of the mob was not 
heard; the dignity and noble bear- 
ing of the “Breton Conspirators” 
impressed everyone. And in Gus- 
tave de Fontevieux, one of the 
many volunteer fighters for Amer- 
ica’s freedom had gone to his re- 
ward as a martyr for his Christian 
convictions. 


W: do not know for certain what 
happened to Major Shaffner. The 
great rebellion broke out on March 
10th as planned. The major then 
joined the ranks of the “Chouans,” 
as these fighters for freedom were 
called, and we know that he was 
taken prisoner near Nantes, but 
then suddenly all trace is lost. In 
all likelihood he was, together with 
other prisoners and _  non-juring 
priests, placed on one of the many 
rafts which were sunk in the mid- 
dle of the Loire. These noyades 
(mass-drownings) were the pre- 
cursors of the indiscriminate exter- 
mination of prisoners which dis- 
graced World War II. They were 
the first Katyns in modern history. 

Lalligand ended on the guillo- 
tine, but Chévetel became the fat 
and prosperous mayor of Orly. He 
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had switched from the Jacobins to 
Napoleon and from Napoleon to the 
Bourbons. It is not here on earth, 
but in the beyond that man is final- 
ly judged. The wars of the Chouans 
continued unabated until 1795. 
Only with the help of the “Infernal 
Hordes,” the “Black and Tans” of 
the Revolution, could the rebellious 
peasantry be subdued. 

The bravery of these’ sturdy 
farmers, the determined efforts of 
“Colonel Armand,” of Thérése, of 
George Shaffner and Gustave de 
Fontevieux had been in vain. The 
French Revolution was victorious 
and its evil aftermath is still with 
us. Nationalism, Socialism, Na- 
tional Socialism and International 
Communism, what are they if not 
the logical conclusions drawn from 
the French Revolution? 

Our heroes themselves are almost 
forgotten. This in itself is strange 
because virtually every nook and 
corner of American history has 
been explored. Oceans of ink have 
been spilled over Lafayette, a vain 
man who had never properly un- 
derstood the real spirit of the 
American War of Independence 
and who had done such great harm 
at the beginning of the Revolution 
in France. 

“Colonel Armand,” whose letters 
to George Washington until 1791 
mirrored such admiration for 
America and melancholic despair 
for France, the gallant and enig- 
matic Thérése, Fontevieux, the 
hero of Yorktown, and—last, but 
not least, Major Shaffner are fig- 
ures worthy of consideration by 
budding historians of the New 


World. Let us hope that young 
Americans will get to know and to 
love them, that, one day, they will 
live again in the pages of novels, 
on the stage and on the screen. 


Have all these fine men and wo- 
men died in vain? We do not 
think so. Only two years ago when 
the French Parliament stubbornly 
refused to put an end to the iniq- 
uity of Catholics supporting their 
“Free Schools” while being taxed 
at the same time for the educa- 
tional facilities of the state, the 
bishops of western France appealed 
to their flock not to take such deci- 
sions lying down. The church bells 
were rung, the faithful paraded in 
huge throngs’ and the local papers 
used a language so strong and de- 
termined that the parliamentarians 
in Paris became frightened. They 
yielded because they knew their 
history and they realized that the 
spirit of Jean Cottereau, of Georges 
Cadoudal, of Jacques Cathelineau 
was not dead —they were fearful 
lest the Larochejacqueleins might 
rise from their graves, that the 
ghost of “Colonel Armand” would 
again draw his sword and _ that 
Thérése de Moélien might remount 
her black stallion, the medal of the 
Cincinnati sparkling still around 
her neck, her dark hair flying in 
the wind. 

Their spirit will remain alive al- 
ways because they made _ their 
choice against the dead leveling of 
the atheists, because they incorpo- 
rated the aspiration of the children 
of God of all time, because they 
chose liberty. 


a 
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PROFILE of FRANCO 


by Kees van Hoek 


Ox: might call it the longest cul- 
de-sac in the world, these fourteen 
miles of road which lead northwest 
from Madrid to El Pardo. The 
greater part of the left side of the 
one broad, white village street is 
taken up by the high whitewashed 
walls surrounding the gardens of 
what was for centuries the Hunting 
Lodge of the Spanish Kings, and is 
now the official residence of Jefe del 


Estado, the “Head of State,’ Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco. His 
mounted Moorish bodyguard, exotic 
in their colorful blue, red or white 
burnooses, stand sentinel beside 
the spacious gateways. Curiously 
enough, for all the bustle of military 
and civic guards—housed in a big 
modern barracks at both ends of the 
village—a homely air predominates, 
as in a peace-time encampment. 
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From where the road ends, on a 
hill 


slight beyond, one can_ see 
Madrid rosy on the creamy ridge of 
a plateau above the terra cotta 


baked plain of Castille, a lonely 


landscape, heavy with grandeur. 
Beyond the friendly, red brick 


walled and blue tiled roofed palace, 
which is more like a French 
chateau, begin the foothills of the 
blue silver Guadarrama mountains. 


‘Tux Pardo has nothing of the cold 
pompousness of Hitler’s one time 
Wilhelmstrasse Chancellery, nor of 
the buttressed awe of Mussolini’s 
Palazzo Venetia. Its palm-shaded 
terraces breathe a friendly air; in- 
side it is furnished in superb taste, 
bright with the colors of carpets and 
tapestries. 

From here, and not from the im- 
mense and splendid pile of the Royal 
Palace in Madrid, Franco rules 
Spain. Here he presides over the 
Cabinet meetings. Here he receives 
visitors without pomp and circum- 
stance—only the white-gloved but- 
ler always serves the Generalissimo 
or Madame Franco first. In summer 

as tradition wills it—the Head of 
the State, the Government and the 
Diplomatic Corps, move to the cool 
sea breeze of San Sebastian. Franco 
possesses only one private estate, 
El Pazo de Meira, near his native 
Ferrol. 

Ferro] in the province of Galicia 
on the northwest coast, is a port big 
enough to provide anchorage for all 
the navies of the world, guarded by 
a range of towering mountains. 
The Francos have been naval offi- 
cers for generations. His own father 
was a paymaster; his mother, Pilar 
de Baamonde, the daughter of a 
commander. Of their five children 
(four sons and one daughter) the 
eldest, Nicolas, is nowadays Span- 
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ish Ambassador to Portugal; the 
younger brother Ramon died early, 
yet won national fame as the Span- 
ish Lindbergh who piloted the first 
Spanish plane to cross the South 
Atlantic. 


Faanctsco PAULINO HERMENEGILDO 
TEODULO FRANCO Y BAAMONDE (by 
Spanish custom the mother’s fam- 
ily name is added to one’s patri- 
mony) was born at Ferrol in 
December, 1892. True to family 
tradition, he enrolled as a boy at the 
naval school. But for the Ameri- 
cans he would never have become a 
General. After Spain’s defeat in the 
Spanish-American war, severely re- 
ducing her navy, admittance to the 
naval academy was suspended for 
some years just waen fourteen- 
year-old Francisco had passed the 
entrance examination. Thus he 
went instead to the military acad- 
emy in the Toledo Aleazar, from 
which he graduated with honors as 
a second lieutenant —in the same 
year that the war with Morocco 
broke out. 

Franco’s military career beats all 
promotion records. He was a Cap- 
tain at the age of twenty, a Major 
at twenty-four, and at thirty-two 
the youngest General in Europe. All 
these promotions were earned the 
hard way. The Moroccan campaign 
was no easy conquest—like Musso- 





It is now fifteen years since Francisco 
Franco assumed command of Spain, and even 
his opponents, says Kees van Hoek, admit 
that he has shown near genius in maneuver- 
ing the Ship of State through the worst of 
weather. The UN boycott has not been lifted 
but on September 26th of last year Spain 
signed a ten-year pact with the United States 
giving the U. S. use of air and naval bases 
in return for military and economic aid. 
This may well presage a mending of rela- 
tions between Spain and other nations of 
the West. 
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lini’s Abyssinian victories of ultra 
modern war equipment juggernaut- 
ing primitively armed natives. The 
Moors, tough and_ well-equipped 
fighters, had all the advantage of 
terrain and climate in a war full of 
surprises and setbacks—a_ daily 
struggle under nearly impossible 
conditions, from ice and snow 
through torrential rains to the fur- 
nace heat of summer. — Every 
jagged peak was a natural fortress, 
so that the troops had to carry their 
guns and ammunition creeping 
through ravines, clinging to precipi- 
tous gorges, 

Major Franco’s book Marruecos, 
Diario de una Bandera (published 
in 1922) like the hardiest 
chronicles of British colonial cam- 
paigning. Kipling would have had 
a word for it. 


reads 


Wants record in these cam- 
paigns long before his political 
career made his personality a con- 
troversial subjeet——proves him to be 
a man of exceptional courage and 
skill, a born leader of brave men, 
all of whose hardships he shared 
and whose entire confidence he won. 

How else could he have become, 
still in his twenties, Commander of 
the Spanish Foreign Legion? With 
their then French Allies in the Riff 
campaign, Franco planned the final 
defeat of Abd-el-Krim. The famous 
Marshal Lyautey, the greatest 
French Colonial leader of this cen- 
tury, invested him as a_ Knight 
Commander of the Legion of Honor 
and predicted a brilliant future for 
the young officer. Once Morocco 
was pacified, his own country re- 
warded him with the task of re- 
opening the Military Academy of 
Zaragoza. 

When three years later the Re- 
public was proclaimed, the new 
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Government 
Zaragoza 


promptly closed the 
Academy, and royalist 
Franco was given the military gov- 
ernorship of the Balearic Islands. 
Three years later (and many dis- 
concerting experiments the wiser) 
another general election veered the 
Republican Government to the 
right. The new Minister of War, 
Gil Robles, called Franco back to 
Madrid to uphold the authority of 
the Government against Communist 
and anarchist agitators who, by rob- 
bing banks and setting fire to uni- 
versities and churches, tried to 
forge by foree what the ballot boxes 
had denied them. Ever since, 
Franco has been assailed as_ the 
Butcher of Qviedo, as the bloody 
suppressor of the Asturian miners. 

In cool fact Franco executed the 
orders of the legal Government; he 
never left Madrid and _ directed 
strategic operations from the War 
Oflice, moving the few available 
troops at best advantage to quell 
the rash of anarchistic eruptions 
all over the peninsula. The Govern- 
ment, realizing that even a Republic 
needed a strong arm to keep order, 
appointed Franco Chief of Staff to 
reorganize the army. 


Au went passably well with the 
young Republic until the general 


elections of February, 1936. By 
now the leftist parties had banded 
together in a Popular Front, yet the 
anti-Reds won a half million vote 
majority and the Popular Front 
parties got only 200 out of the 473 
seats in the Cortes. The mob, fired 
by the fury of disappointed leaders, 
took the law into its own hands. 
“Election records were destroyed 
wholesale and the credentials of 
deputies of conservative provinces 
arbitrarily declared void.” These 
words are not Franco’s, they were 
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those of the first President of the 
Spanish Republic, Zamora, who was 
thrown out when the proletariat 
proclaimed its own dictatorship 
with burning, looting and shooting. 
The new Government at once re- 
moved the Chief of Staff by appoint- 
ing him to the sinecure command of 
the far away Canary Islands— 
where, within a few weeks, three 
Madrid-planned attempts were 
made to murder him. 


Tue Government against which 
Franco and his friends rose was no 


longer the legal Government of 
Spain. It had come into being by 


invalidating the clear result of a 
general election. Soon it became 
the captive of the worst elements 
among its followers and ruled by 
discarding all the provisions of the 
Republican Constitution. 

One of the most distinguished 
British residents in Spain who 
lived through this time put it to me 
this way: “When Franco rose there 
was no more Government in our 
sense of the word, to rise against, 
there was only rabble ruling by 
assassination.” A famous philoso- 
pher, no follower of Franco, told 
me: “The Spanish Republic had an 
ideal Constitution —I know for I 
helped to draft it—and every single 
provision of it was shamelessly vio- 
lated when the Red extremists cap- 
tured the Government.” 

In 1936 the world at large 
frowned on the nationalist rising 
against the Madrid Government. 
Since then we have learned to 
discern the pattern of conquest and 
the same public opinion would un- 
reservedly in 1954 applaud a Czech 
national rising against the Prague 
Government which has turned the 
Republic of Masaryk and Benes into 
a totalitarian Soviet state. 
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The start of the rising reads like 
a thriller. The Madrid henchmen 
watched General Franco’s move- 
ments in Tenerife like hawks—yet 
he managed to get unobserved to 
Morocco (in a private British plane) 
by dressing in mufti, shaving off his 
mustache and donning professorial 
spectacles. Unfortunately, the ris- 
ing which was calculated not to 
take longer than a few weeks turned 
into a Civil War lasting two and a 
half years in which Italy and Ger- 
many helped the Nationalists, Rus- 
sia the Madrid Government. 


Au that is now ancient history. 
Fifteen years have passed since the 
present regime won undisputed con- 
trol over ali Spain—and what inter- 
ests us now is what Franco is like 
today. 

Short, rotund, with a somewhat 
swarthy face and the prominent 
nose of his race, Franco’s physical 
appearance is in many ways the 
sartoonist’s godsend. But then, he 
is a typical Spaniard and such diver- 
gent races as Spanish and Anglo- 
Saxons easily look a caricature in 
each other’s mirror. In _ reality 
Franco does not look quite as short 
and stout and nothing like as strut- 
ting as he is depicted abroad. He 
is courteous rather than friendly. 
As a Toledo cadet he was a lively 
youngster who took his merry share 
in every prank. He has kept his 
sense of humor: like another 
famous contemporary of whom the 
world at large only knows the rather 
aloof countenance — De Valera- 
Franco unbends easily in company 
and can laugh most spontaneously. 

One’s paramount impression is of 
almost pedantic neatness, accentu- 
ated perhaps by his very small 
hands and feet (and a habit of 
gently daubing his forehead with a 
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handkerchief). He talks more than 
he listens, his voice resembles one’s 
doctor’s most soothing bedside man- 
ner. His dark eyes betray a quick 
mental alertness. In conversation 


he seldom disgresses, in fact his out- 
standing intellectual quality is that 
of concentration and analysis. 


Franco is an exemplary husband 
and father, his private life un- 
touched by any shadow or rumor. 
He wooed his wife when he was on 
reconvalesence garrison duty (from 
a severe abdominal wound in the 
Riff campaign) in Oviedo. They 
called him “El Comandantin’”’—the 
little Major—there. Tall, slender, 
beautiful Carmen Polo y Martinez 
Valdes was the daughter of a well- 
to-do family, and the little Major 
used to wait near the gate of her 
school — she was fifteen then — for 
an encouraging glance; her father 
did not approve at first of the un- 
reasonable chance of seeing his 
daughter an early widow. When 
they did marry, King Alfonso was 
represented by a fullfledged Gen- 
eral, as Franco, a hero of the Moroc- 
can war, was already a Gentleman 
of His Majesty’s Bedchamber. Car- 
mencita, their only daughter, mar- 
ried the Marquis de Villaverde, a 
physician. 

In traditionally Catholic countries 
like Spain, France and Italy, people 
are either non-practicing or deeply 
religious. The General was always 
a practicing Catholic, and the heavi- 
ness of his burden has intensified 
his faith. Husband and wife in- 
variably say the Rosary together be- 
fore retiring at night, ending with 
Franco’s self-composed prayer, 
“Lord, Who entrusted Spain to my 
hands, do not deny me the grace of 
handing a Spain back to you which 
is truly Catholic.” 
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Of all the details on Franco’s life 
and personality which I collected 
and checked, no other vignette 
struck me so strongly. Not only 
because it is Spanish in the truest 
tradition of Spain, but because it 
shows the abyssmal difference in 
character from the other dictators 
with whom he is so often compared. 
Franco feels himself a servant of 
God, responsible to Him for all his 
deeds and actions. True to his voca- 
tion, he is an out-of-the-ordinary, 
conscientious hard-working man 
who eats sparingly, lives soberly 
and restricts pomp to the necessity 
of office. His only hobby—typical 
enough—is fishing. If he lacks any- 
thing, it is vices rather than vir- 
tues and that, perhaps explains why 
in Spain he is respected rather than 
popular. 

It would be impossible, of course, 
his life having run the course it has, 
surrounded by the adulation of his 
followers, not to have been swayed 
by such influences. Franco has 
come to identify himself so entirely 
with Spain that he tends to see 
opponents as Spaniards who are 
against Spain. 


Faanco is a Galician, reputed 
among Spaniards for their cunning. 
No statesman walked a looser tight- 
rope than Franco did in the last 
war. Churchill testifies in his 
Memoirs that his non-belligerency 
was of immeasurable advantage to 
the Allies in their darkest years. 
Only Franco’s closest confidants 
knew from the start that he meant 
to keep Spain—bled white by the 
disastrous Civil War — out of the 
conflict. His barking was only a 
smoke screen. When the Axis con- 
stellation was at its zenith, he re- 
fused Mussolini the use of the 
Balearic Islands as a base. He com- 
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mented on Mussolini’s stab in the 
back of France as “something no 
hidalqgo could have done.” Honor 
ever had meaning in Franco’s life. 

Dr. Paul Schmidt, Hitler’s inter- 
preter, told me _ recently in_ his 
Bavarian mountain house of Hit- 
ler’s famous meeting with Franco at 
the Hendaye border. Hitler hoped 
to seal a pact, Franco succeeded in 
sealing a vacuum. After the long 
hours’ session, Hitler burst out to 
Schmidt, “I'd rather have a couple 
of teeth pulled than another nego- 
tiation with that fellow.” 

Franco’s luck and his happy hand 
have been proverbial. Even these 
of his opponents who long mocked 
that, after all, he was “only” a gen- 
eral, now admit that he has shown 
near genius in maneuvering the 
Ship of State through the worst of 
weather: a Civil War which left the 
country in shambles, a World War 
which meant practically a blockade, 
a United Nations boycott and seven 
years of uninterrupted drought 
which wrecked every harvest and 
brought the country to near famine. 
His regime might have been over- 
thrown by stark hunger, were it not 
that a proud people revolted—not 
against their hunger, but against the 
UN boycott. 


ave Franco’s luck held. The last 


two years brought bumper §har- 
vests; for over a year there has 


been no rationing. The regime has 
considerably relaxed. My own big- 
gest eye opener came on my first 
day in Madrid. I was sitting with 
the Editor of a Madrid newspaper 
on a café terrace on the principal 
street. Officially called “Avenida 
de José Antonio Primo de Rivera,” 
every Madrileno 
this Broadway 


continues to eall 
type, skyscraper- 
lined, man-made canyon the “Gran 
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Via,” eloquent southern rendering 
for Main Street. 

Soon our conversation turned to 
politics, as any conversation in- 
variably does in Spain. No Spaniard 
ever lowers his voice, my editor 
was no exception. His views were 
so strong and so succinctly ex- 
pressed that I observed neighboring 
tables listening in amusedly. | 
could not help asking what would 
happen to him if he were reported 
to the police? He took a sip of his 
anis and answered, not without in- 
credulity at my question: “Primo, 
nobody will bother to report me; 
secundo, if anybody did, it wouldn’t 
matter a damn. Provided I do not 
write in my newspaper what I tell 
you, provided I do not address a 
meeting that way, I can say what | 
like. Everybody can.” 


‘Lowe enough. All Spain does say 
what it likes. That’s the first in- 
congruity which hits you visiting 
Spain in 1954, expecting to find a 
totalitarian system on the Nazi, 
Fascist or Communist pattern. 
Spain does not conform to any such 
notions. There is among the people 
a complete absence of fear. There 
is no pressure to join the one State 
party, the Falange (meaning Pha- 
lanx) which is only a shadow of its 
former self nowadays. There is no 
necessity to read the party newspa- 
per. That daily, Arriba (Forward) 
has the smallest of all national cir- 
culations, it sells only one copy to 
every seven of the monarchist daily, 
the A. B. C. 

There is no interference in any 
shape, manner or form with art, 
music or science. Nearly all the 
opponents of Franco are back, a lib- 
eral amnesty covered all but crim- 
inal deeds. Allin all, if Russia and 
the satellites, not forgetting Tito’s 
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Yugoslavia, would adopt tomorrow 
Franco’s brand of totalitarianism, 
the world at large could sleep a good 
deal easier! 


Tue weakest spot in Franco’s ar- 
mor is the only issue on which he 
bears down strongest: the censor- 
ship of the press. Nothing does his 
regime so much damage. Every- 
body in Spain talks about corrup- 
lion. That corruption cannot pos- 
sibly be anything as widespread as 
word-of-mouth scandal stories sug- 
gest. A responsible press could 
easily nail down these whispered 
distortions by ventilating just com- 
plaints. But-—as the rules stand 

the newspapers are only allowed 
to praise and the Castilian lan- 
guage with its tendency to baroque 
prose, lends itself only too well to 
eculogies. 


To sum it up, the Franco dictator- 


ship—for it is a dictatorship, the 
unchallenged rule of one man—is 
negative rather than positive. It 
forbids certain things—really only 
plotting an overthrow of the govern- 
ment—but it does not prescribe. Of 
course there are those who do plot; 
disgruntled Falangists, impatient 
Catholic Actionists, fanatical Reds 
(whose theories no honest Labor 
Party supporter would recognize as 
those of a comrade), and incurable 
anarchists. They are in for it. Yet 
they are tried and treated with 
much more human respect than the 
late Stalin, and Gottwald or Tito and 
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the rest are accustomed to mete out 
to their active opponents. 

All the same, in Spain the judi- 
ciary is not independent of the Goy- 
ernment —- a submission inevitable 
in a dictatorship——-and if one can- 
not compare present-day Spain with 
other dictatorships, one cannot 
compare it either with the British 
concept of freedom. 


Finca’ strength is that there is 
nobody yet to replace or succeed 
him. A greater majority of Span- 
iards than ever today — after what 
happened in Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary and Bulgaria — is 
convineed that Franco saved Spain 
when he dislodged the Communist 
government of Madrid. The Civil 
War is siill too recent and bitter a 
memory for any responsible ele- 
ment to wish yet for too radical a 
change. The Church, the greatest 
influence in the country, would like 
to see a Parliament which is not, 
like the present Cortes, an auto- 
maton, but a_ responsible body 
where grievances can be aired, 
where the nation can discuss meas- 
ures with the Government. 

Now in his sixty-second year, and 
in the fifteenth year of his rule, 
Francisco Franco has arrived at a 
stage where even his adversaries 
have accepted him, though they may 
still strive toward his departure. 
The general feeling in Spain is that 
in time to come the most natural de- 
velopment will be the restoration of 
the monarchy. 





Agnes Meyer on Parochial Schools 


by WILLIAM 


One would think that the last per- 
son in the world to attempt an auto- 
biography would be a newspaper 
woman, particularly a_ reporter. 
To tell a story straight, without 
prejudice or emotion, is a reporter’s 
first responsibility, and this must 
be a frightening responsibility for 
a woman reporter trying to write 
a factual and dispassionate account 
of her life and times. Nevertheless, 
Mrs. Agnes Meyer, ace reporter for 
the Washington Post, whose top- 
flight stories on community condi- 
tions should put her in the running 
for a Pulitzer prize, has wandered 
into the autobiographical field, and 
the result is her latest book, Out of 
These Roots (Boston. Little, Brown 
& Co.). In my opinion, the book is 
at best mediocre autobiography 
and some of the reporting in it is 
decidedly substandard. It is not 
one of Mrs. Meyer’s best efforts. 
To be sure, the book makes fasci- 
nating reading because it is a 
well-written, vivid and absorbing ac- 
count of an extraordinarily inter- 
esting life. Mrs. Meyer’s childhood, 
adolescence, education and travel 
abroad were unusual in many re- 
spects and her frank narration of 
those days throws some light on her 
strong views about topics on which 
she has very fixed opinions. In 
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spots her story is quite moving; I 
found it particularly so in the beau- 
tiful description of her friendship 
with Paul Claudel. For the most 
part, Mrs. Meyer speaks her mind 
quite plainty, and if is useful to 
know what she thinks even though 
it is next to impossible to under- 
stand how she arrived at some of 
her conclusions. 


As autobiography the book’s main 
limitation is its failure to do jus- 
tice to its author. Although Mrs. 
Meyer quite convincingly philoso- 
phizes on the theme that a mother’s 
first duty is to her family, she says 
practically nothing about her career 
as lady of the house, thus leaving 
the impression of constant preoc- 
cupation with her many interests 
outside the home. What surprised 
me was that Mrs. Meyer made so 
much of her own childhood, but 
made little reference to her own 
children, except for occasional, 
fleeting glimpses of what appeared 
to be a happy and well-ordered 
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household. My suspicion is Mrs. 
Meyer felt her family life was so 
intimate and dear to her that she 
didn’t care to write about it. But 
only people acquainted with Mrs. 
Meyer would know this. 


Fro what I know of Mrs. Meyer, 
I am sure she would not claim in- 
fallibility, impeccability and power 
of prophecy as personal attributes, 
but the casual reader of her life’s 
story might get this idea. There’s 
no admission of mistakes of judg- 
ment and evaluation which are in- 
evitable in a busy person’s life. 
There is no regret for mistakes that 
might have done harm to others. 
There is no indication of doubt 
about the future. I do not wish to 
infer that Mrs. Meyer is conceited 
or arrogant, but candor requires 
me to remark that her exaggerated 
self-reliance, so complacently de- 
tailed page after page, could give 
that impression to people who do 
not know her. In any event, self- 
reliance in any person will look like 
arrogance or pride when it is 
stressed in an autobiography. 
Concerning what I term “sub- 
standard reporting,” I wish Mrs. 
Mever had reviewed her manuscript 
in terms of her own standards be- 
fore she sent it off to the printer. 
On page 30 she says: “Experience 
with the power of some of the major 
pressure groups that exist in our 
country has taught me caution, ac- 
curacy and disinterestedness when 
I am obliged to differ with them. I 
check and double-check my facts 
before I write or speak out in oppo- 
sition. I force myself to use under- 
statement rather than exaggeration, 
and I literally pray to God that I 
may not be unjust when I feel 
obliged to clash with the conven- 
tional idols of our country.” (Note 
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phrase, “conventional idols.”’) 


Lers see now how Mrs. Meyer 
ignored her own standards. 

On Parochial Schools: “Since the 
prime object of parochial schools is 
indoctrination rather than learn- 
ing, instruction in the secular sub- 
jects is inevitably a secondary con- 
sideration. Like many parochial 
school graduates today, Carl [Mrs. 
Meyer’s brother] was too poorly 
prepared to pass the entrance ex- 
aminations of a first-rate  col- 
ee 

What happens to youngsters in 
parochial schools? Their natural 
dispositions are “warped by an 
authoritarian discipline and an 
impoverished educational system 
which may prepare its victims for 
life in heaven but certainly not for 
a happy, well-adjusted career in 
this world of realities.” 

Where, I should like to know is 
Mrs. Meyer’s “accuracy,” “caution” 
and “understatement” in_ this 
broadside smear of parochial edu- 
cation? Apparently, her views are 
based mainly upon her memory of 
her brother’s unhappy experience 
in a Lutheran parochial school and 
upon a few tired, old clichés she has 
picked up from speeches critical of 
parochial schools. I doubt whether 
Mrs. Meyer knows anything about 
the Commission on American Citi- 
zenship and its curriculum for 
Catholic elementary schools, or 
about the standing of Catholic 
school students in the New York 
Regents Examinations, or about the 
Catholic students who are at the 
top of their classes in secular insti- 
tutions, or about the NCWC pro- 
gram to promote the partnership 
idea as a working relationship for 
public and parochial schools. She 
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simply has no use for parochial 
schools, and that’s that. 


hw let’s look at Mrs. Meyer’s 
pronouncements on theological and 
ecclesiastical subjects. 

About Luther: “Luther’s greatest 
contribution to Western civilization 
lay in freeing the human spirit 
from priestly domination.” Proof? 
None given. 

About the Bible: “It is sad if only 
for cultural reasons that modern 
vouth is so ignorant of Biblical lore. 
Yet the clergy are pusillanimous 
when they blame this ignorance 
upon our secular, technological so- 
ciety. Their narrow dogmatism has 
done more than modern rationalism 
to dim the light the Bible can 
throw upon the path to holiness. 
If we told our young people that 
the Bible is on the whole the most 
beautiful single record of the 
growth of the human spirit, instead 
of constantly emphasizing its con- 
tribution to righteousness, redemp- 
tion and salvation, I am sure young 
Americans of today would show 
less resistance to it.” 

I don’t see any “caution” or “un- 
derstatement” in this opinion with 
which millions of people who ac- 
cept the Bible as the revealed word 
of God would not agree. 

On Religion: “Traditionalists who 
claim that John Dewey is anti-reli- 
gious betray ignorance of his inner- 
most nature. Dewey is not religious 
if we confine religion to the various 
Christian orthodoxies. But he is 
beyond doubt the most religious of 
contemporary thinkers if religion 
is interpreted as an intelligent and 
persistent search for the highest 
human values.” 

I plead guilty to being so igno- 
rant that I would doubt whether 
Mr. Dewey was the most religious 
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of contemporary thinkers no mat- 
ter how religion is defined. And | 
submit that Mrs. Meyer’s opinion 
of Dewey betrays a good deal of ig- 
norance about his philosophy and 
its influence upon American think- 
ing. 

On Supernatural Beliefs: The 
Chinese “never formulated super- 
natural beliefs and consequently 
avoided our Western preoccupation 
with metaphysical and theological 
abstractions that for centuries have 
eaten the tissues of the muscular 
Western mind like a cancer. As 
they were not torn between fidelity 
to this world and the next, they be- 
came integrated personalities who 
used their careful observations of 
nature to create order in their philo- 
sophical conceptions and in the art 
of day to day living.” 

Perhaps this was true of China 
when Mrs. Meyer visited there on 
her honeymoon, but I think things 
have changed. Brain-washed mis- 
sionaries tossed out of China in re- 
cent months are not very keen on 
the contemporary art of day to day 
living in this unfortunate nation. 

Humanism and_ Catholicism: 
Speaking of her two friends, 
Thomas Mann, exponent of Hu- 
manism and Paul Claudel, a Cath- 
olic, Mrs. Meyer says: “For me 
there is no sharp antithesis between 
the positions of these two artists, 
possibly because I have learned so 
much from each of them. Both men 
are concerned with the reinterpre- 
tation of myth as a guide to life’s 
deepest wisdom. .. . If Mann’s use 
of the myth seems to me more com- 
prehensive, it is because Claudel 
has learned to live with himself but 
Mann has learned to live with all 
mankind.” 

I doubt whether Mann or Claudel 
would be particularly flattered by 
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Mrs. Meyer’s theory that they are 
trying “to reinterpret the myth” as 
a guide to wisdom, and I wonder 
whether she ever asked them if that 
is what they were attempting. 


‘Towan» the end of her story, Mrs. 
Meyer devotes a full chapter to her 
“battle to improve public educa- 
tion,” which included an effort to 
win Congressional approval of fed- 
eral aid to education. Her report- 
ing in this instance is inaccurate, 
incomplete and misleading, partic- 
ularly so in her remarks about the 
NCWC position on federal aid bills. 

This is Mrs. Meyer’s story: in 
1947 she testified before the Senate 
and House Education Committees 
in favor of Senator Taft’s bill for 
federal aid whiah, as she says, 
“would have permitted those states 
which give some assistance to non- 
profit or parochial schools to use a 
fraction of their federal aid for the 
same purposes.” After her testi- 
mony in the Senate, many witnesses 
who had testified in support of fed- 
eral aid “reproached her severely” 
on the score that such incidental 
aid to parochial school children 
“would be an opening wedge for 
even greater demands on the part 
of the hierarchy for Federal 
moneys.” 

On the same occasion, she “heard 
for the first time that the Catholic 
hierarchy had defeated every bill 
for Federal aid to education that 
had been introduced in the Con- 
gress for the past thirty years” and 
this “revelation” made her very un- 
happy. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Meyer, after 
an encouraging phone call from an 
unnamed “Washington Monsignor,” 
stuck to her guns and, before the 
House Committee, firmly endorsed 
the plan to let States furnishing 
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school services to nonpublic school 
pupils do the same with federal 
funds. In the course of her testi- 
mony, which I reread recently, she 
said, “Surely no humane person 
would maintain that a hungry child 
should not receive a hot mid-day 
meal because it is a Catholic. And 
nobody should countenance, as has 
happened, that a school bus driver 
should pick up youngsters and be 
obliged to leave the parochial school 
pupils stranded in the deep snow.” 


L ATER on, Mrs. Meyer reports, she 
“was shocked” to find in my 
printed testimony the following 
startling information: (a) the 
NCWC endorsement of the Aiken 
Bill which would have guaranteed 
allocation of a small part of the fed- 
eral appropriation to pay part of 
the expense of bus rides, non-reli- 
gious textbooks and health services 
for nonpublic school pupils in every 
State receiving federal aid; (b) the 
NCWC proposal to use the school 
lunch law formula in a general fed- 
eral aid bill; (c) my reference to 
the historical fact that federal aid 
legislation equitable to both public 
and nonpublic schools had won ap- 
proval in Congress while inequit- 
able legislation had been defeated. 
(This statement of mine was inter- 
preted by Mrs. Meyer as a threat, 
“Accept the dictates of the Cath- 
olic Church or suffer the conse- 
quences.” ) 

I can’t recall anything sensa- 
tional or surprising in my testi- 
mony and why a seasoned reporter 
like Mrs. Meyer was “shocked” is 
beyond me. 


Te Senate passed the Taft Bill, 
but the House Committee where, 
says Mrs. Meyer, “the Church con- 
centrates its power” let the bill die 
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in Committee. This was a “lesson” 
for Mrs. Meyer and it gave her in- 
sight “into Catholic policy and 
strategy.” She learned the “salu- 
tary lesson that the more one makes 
concessions to the Catholic hier- 
archy, the more they demand. And 
from that time onward I became 
one of the numerous Americans 
who are forced by the militancy of 
the Catholic hierarchy to refuse 
any form of public aid to parochial 
schools except health protection in- 
cluding school lunches.” 

This story, as Mrs. Meyer tells it, 
is, I think, spurious and deceptive. 
On more than one occasion I have 
talked to her about federal aid. My 
understanding of the points on 
which we agree and disagree differs 
considerably from her account in 
the autobiography. 


‘ 


Hen: is my summary of our points 
of agreement and disagreement. 

We favor federal aid as a means 
more nearly to equalize educational 
opportunities among the States. In 
the past we had been opposed to 
federal aid mainly because of fear 
of federal control, but now we see 
its great need and are prepared to 
take the risk provided the legisla- 
tion contains certain essential safe- 
suards. I can’t make any sense out 
of Mrs. Mevyer’s surprise over the 
“revelation” that the Bishops for 
many vears objected to federal aid. 
In her testimony before the House 
Committee she commented favor- 
ably on the change in the Bishops’ 
position. 

We that it is legal and 
proper to use public funds for bus 
rides, health services and_ school 
lunches furnished to nonpublic 
school pupils. In fairness to Mrs. 
Meyer, I think she could be per- 
suaded to campaign for the right of 
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all school children to receive these 
essential services. 

We disagree on the means and 
method to include nonpublic school 
pupils in a federal aid program. 
Mrs. Meyer maintains the program 
should include only those nonpub- 
lic school pupils who live in States 
where local and State funds are ex- 
pended to give them auxiliary serv- 
ices. I insist that all nonpublic 
school children be included, first, 
because they have a right to claim 
whatever aid is legal under our Fed- 
eral constitution, secondly, because 
they are included in the formula 
for allocating funds to the various 
States and hence should not be 
“counted out” in the distribution 
of benefits and thirdly, because the 
school lunch law provides a work- 
able precedent for this type of 
equity. 

Mrs. Meyer claims that the school 
lunch law which allows the federal 
government to deal directly with 
nonpublic schools when State laws 
forbid State officials to disburse 
federal funds in aid of nonpublic 
school pupils “circumvents” and 
“undermines” State constitutions. 
I reply that this would be true 
rather if the federal government 
forced the States to distribute fed- 
eral funds for the benefit of non- 
publie school pupils. Actually, the 
school lunch formula was designed 
to protect States’ rights by giving 
every State a choice of dealing with 
nonpublic schools or of requesting 
the federal government to do so. 
This choice, of course, is to be made 
in accord with each State’s laws. 


I THINK Mrs. Meyer ought to know 
that if the school lunch law which 
she declares “faulty” were amended 
to correspond with the Taft Bill, 
nonpublic school pupils in 26 States 
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would be cut out of the federal lunch 
program. The people who thought 
up the school lunch law formula 
were not particularly interested in 
fine points of federal-state rela- 
tions; they simply wanted to con- 
tinue feeding nonpublic school pu- 
pils as they had done under the 
temporary legislation due to ex- 
pire. I am sure they did not intend 
to violate States’ rights and I chal- 
lenge Mrs. Meyer to show me how 
this law, in effect for eight years, 
has undermined our State constitu- 
tions. 

It is regrettable that Mrs. Meyer 
colored her report on the federal 
aid controversy with so many melo- 
dramatic innuendoes and petty in- 
sinuations. I respect her point of 
view and I have tried to understand 
it. I impute no motives, associate 
her with no plot, and am ready at 
any time to attempt a reconciliation 


of our differences. But the attempt 
will be futile if Mrs. Meyer con- 
tinues to insist that priests are pup- 
pets of the hierarchy, that all the 
Bishops know is power, and that all 
Catholics are united in an insidious 
cabal to ruin the public schools. If 
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there is to be any success, she will 
first have to do a reporter’s job in 
getting the facts about Catholic 
schools and those who defend their 
rights. Right now there seems to be 
an obvious blind spot in her views. 


Taw article, I admit, is a severe 
criticism of Out of These Roots. I 
would not want it to create the im- 
pression that Mrs. Meyer is always 
doctrinaire and frequently in error. 
On the contrary, she has an open 
mind on most questions and not a 
few of her activities are those in 
which Catholics ought to join en- 
thusiastically. Proof of this is a 
concluding paragraph in the final 
chapter: 

“This is, in fact, an era calling 
for the voluntary worker, equipped 
with the broadest culture, who will 
devote himself to the national wel- 
fare in a spirit of selfless devotion 
to the good of humanity. At no 
time has the world beckoned more 
alluringly, especially to young men 
and women, to lead a life of aus- 
terity, hard work and sacrifice as 
the road to the greatest self-fulfill- 
ment and happiness.” 











, all 


Slow Train from Canton 
by Mark Tennien, M.M. 


. 


Ki veay day one of our group in 
Hong Kong rides the winding rail- 
road through tunnels, rice paddies 
and up deep valleys where moun- 
tains on one side let their skirts dip 
into the sea, until the train stops 
dead end at the Red China border. 
Today it was my turn to meet the 
outcasts from Communist China. 
Little more than a year had 
passed since I was on the slow train 
from Canton with nerves taut, 
heart racing and eyes searching for 
that border where freedom begins. 
Of late it has been my chore to 
meet and shepherd some of these 
hapless victims through their first 
hours of freedom. One can read the 
story in their faces. Sallow skin is 
stretched over their bones where 
hunger was sculpturing a death 
mask, Terror still rides in the eyes 
that quickly shift to see if someone 
is listening or following. Fear some- 


times hold their voices to a whisper, 
from long habit in a nation of spies. 
It needs time to unwind, unkink 
and relax! 

All those released from the harsh 
experience carry evident physical 
scars: marked loss of weight, 
swollen beriberi legs, semi-blind- 
ness, callouses from the forced 
labor, or a limp from the iron 
shackles dragged around so long. 


Sone few come out with deep men- 
tal wounds still unhealed. A glassy 
stare, slow thinking and strange 
wanderings of the imagination indi- 
cate that the reasoning processes 
imposed by the torturers have dis- 
jointed and twisted the thoughts, 
and rest is needed to straighten 
them out. Sometimes a_ neurotic 
comes out violently upset. He can- 
not shake the fear that his tor- 
mentors are still following, listen- 
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ing and spying on him even in free 
land. When the train in Hong Kong 
territory backed up a bit one of the 
arrivals just across the border trem- 
bled and cried out, “They are taking 
me back!” 

Today I was riding the thirty 
miles toward the border, perhaps to 
meet some of the 398 foreign priests 
or 206 foreign sisters, still held in 
Red China (all that remained of the 
5,000 there five years ago). The 
drying trickle now brings out only 
a few foreign missioners each week. 
Hong Kong border police tell me 
also that the number of Chinese let 
out is cut down more and more as 
time goes on. 


As the train approached the border 
I began to think of a hopeful wait- 
ing group in Canton sixty miles be- 
yond the border. The routine 
preparation I had seen myself and, 
often repeated by the new arrivals, 
was always the same. It was easy 
to picture. 

Two hours before dawn carnival- 
day hustle and bustle, noise and 
confusion starts in Canton South 
China railroad station. It is the 
stage preparation for a daily drama. 
In the afternoon this one train a 
day, reaches the Hong Kong border 
and the bamboo curtain rises. The 
gateway between 500 million Chi- 
nese and the outside world will open 
for a moment. It is an event. 

Charcoal burning buses in this 
embargo land rattle into the station 
plaza and disgorge their passengers. 
Rickshas and pedicabs push or 
dodge each other to unload near the 
curb. Sweating coolies trot in with 
baggage dangling from each end of 
a shoulder pole shouting “shim 
hoi,” step aside. 

A variety crowd is assembling for 
departure on what some call the 
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“Freedom Train.” Most of them 
are traders and visitors to Hong 
Kong. They squeeze the coveted 
travel permit to go and return. It 
is not easy to come by; they have 
to find two reliable firms to guaran- 
tee them before they can apply for 
a travel document. No one gambles 
on moving without it; the stakes are 
too high! 

If it is Sunday or Thursday the 
train is already in from Shanghai 
and the north with stateless persons 
for the I.R.O. to resettle abroad; 
with disillusioned foreign business 
men who learned the hard way that 
they could not do business in Com- 
munist China; with haggard foreign 
missioners who, after several years 
of hunger, house arrest, interroga- 
tions, stretches in jail and quaran- 
tine from any mission work, have 
finally resigned hope to realities and 
asked for an exit travel permit. 
These were not sentenced by the 
people’s judgment, hence not under 
guard; simply under the surveil- 
lance of a nation of spies, and 
searches along the route, and told 
to report to police at each large 
place they stopped. 


| before five o’clock gray dawn, 
a few “foreign criminals,” usually 
Catholic or Protestant missionaries, 


appear in prison rags. They are 
marched into the station by armed 
guards. They have been “expelled 
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forever” from the workers’ paradise 
by the ugly process of a public trial. 
Their sentence is labeled as the will 
of the people. No one in the crowd 
may speak with these criminals. 
The crowd swells in the station 
lobby under blaring loud speakers 
that blast out Communist songs or 
party line talk. 

A squadron of men and women 
police strut in jauntily to. start 
processing the departants. Chinese 
and foreigners are directed to places 
apart; men and women are some- 
times separated for this thorough- 
going search. The pockets, cuffs, 
seams and lining are fingered for 
concealed pavers as gruff police 
make the men disrobe down to their 
underwear. Ladies have to shed 
their coats and wraps and submit to 
frisking by the women searchers. 
Shoes and socks have to come off 
for examination. If the questioning 
police become suspicious, their vic- 
tim is taken to a side room to strip 
naked for a search. After this two 
hour shakedown and interrogation 
the travelers are passed to buy their 
tickets. 


‘io bell clangs as the engine backs 
down the track to couple onto the 
cars. A mob lines the platform; 
relatives to wave farewell; Commu- 
nist youth or labor organizations to 
exhibit the joy of life in China, and 
leaders to direct the show. Some 
song is intoned like; Hi la la la la, 
or Labor Created the World; or 
Without the Communist Party 
there’d be no New China. The regi- 
mented crowd sings lustily waving 
their arms to beat time. 

A whistle blows and steam hisses 
as the engine starts its labor. Tired 
travelers settle back thinking it is 
the end of this madness. But no! 
It pursues them to the gateway to 
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freedom. Above the choo choo choo 
choo, of the engine, in four-four 
cadence, and noise of wheels clink- 
ing over rail joints, a Communist 
cadre shouts out a party line lec- 
ture. 


‘Ton few criminals sentenced to ex- 
pulsion sit mutely with their guards 
and wonder—will it never end? The 
engine chugging 1 23 4, 12 3 4, and 
the metronome tick, tock, of wheels 
over the joints work havoc in their 
battered sickly brains. Words from 
the lecturer still work like a sculp- 
tor with clay, trying to “remold the 
thoughts” to a new and opposite ap- 
proach with illogical conclusions. 
The hallucinations return, the men- 
tal torture, the worry, the shouting 
voices, the wild accusations. Memo- 
ries of the jail come back and the 
imagination starts to riot again. 
Perhaps they have hidden micro- 
phones here too, perhaps they have 
here again a secret recorder to catch 
my thoughts. 

These mental vagaries now seem 
ridiculous as one looks back from 
the freedom side. But they weren’t 
then. 


L AST week one of the expelled mis- 
sioners told of the Communists’ psy- 
chological approaches used during 


his “time” with them. Mental tor- 
ture presses with the threat of 
arrest, the screaming interrogators, 
the repeated searches, the rap on the 
door and questioning at night, the 
mob accusation meetings, the plant- 
ing of evidence, the songs, cheers 
and the public trials and mass exe- 
cutions. This mental attack shakes 
one’s balance and knocks out the 
underpinning of one’s reason. 

In jail there was the mob psy- 
chology of everyone confessing the 
error of their former thoughts and 
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views, the newspapers, billboards 
and loudspeakers blaring out con- 
fessions. Finally he was persuaded 
to confess minor infractions for re- 
lief. The bars of resistance were 
down and he slipped gradually into 
the Marxist reasoning and party 
line thought. Finally he confessed 
everything in his life had been 
wrong except his belief in God, and 
even that was hard to hold when he 
had gone over the boundary of 
sanity. 


One expelled two weeks ago said 
the hardest thing in his years of 
house arrest with twenty guards to 
watch him, was the utter loneliness. 
At every session of interrogation the 
official shouted, “You lie; you are 
concealing things; be frank; we al- 
ready know the facts; confess; it is 
your only hope of life.” This man 
said that the guards shouted these 
same phrases month after month 
and it set his mind to wandering. 

One lives in a cloudy zone be- 
tween sanity and insanity. Voices 
chant in the night, “‘You lie, you lie, 
you lie....”” One imagines the walls 
have microphones, the bed springs 
have secret instruments to record 
the thoughts and dreams. Then one 
becomes afraid to speak, afraid to 
think, afraid that sanity is gone. 
Nobody to talk to, nobody to laugh 
and joke with for a moment’s re- 
laxation. A dreadful torture, he 
said. 


As engine whistled far across the 
Lo Wu border river. The slow 
train, four and a half hours for the 
sixty miles, was coming in from 
Canton. The clanging bell stopped 
swinging as the engine nosed up to 
the closed barrier on the Communist 
side. Steel helmeted soldiers herded 
the passengers into a quarter mile 
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long runway, with barbed wire 
sides and a weather shelter over- 
head. If any “foreign criminals” 
are aboard, they will be ordered 
through first, walked to the bridge 
by soldiers—then unceremoniously 
ejected. I was there to meet them, 
but none came that day. 

In the cattle runway Chinese head 
the line. A few at a time are let out 
to the process room for another 
search and examination of travel 
papers or passport. One by one 
they come out to show their ap- 
proved travel permit to the hel- 
meted soldier at the bridge. He 
opens the barbed gate across the 
railroad a moment, then slams back 
the iron curtain. Symbolically, the 
British have no barbed gate at the 
freedom end of the bridge. 

A happy Irish missioner released 
recently after years under the Com- 
munists came across the bridge and 
said: “Today I’d even sing ‘God 
Save the King.’ ” 


ix British policeman, George 


Robson, directs the freed people 
with poise and calm to his shed be- 
side the track. The entrants’ papers 
are checked and the surprised trav- 
elers are simply told to get on the 
train. They seem bewildered by the 
absence of interrogation and search 
as they wander toward the waiting 
train. 

“All aboard,” the Hong Kong 
train whistle hooted at the dead pan 
guards behind their barbed wire. A 
disconsolate woman whose travel 
papers were not in order stared 
across the curtain. After the guard 
growled her aside she squeezed the 
barbed wire watching others pass. 

As the train crawled away she 
sobbed a moment then sat on the 
rail to cry. Like the unknown sol- 
dier she represented a nation’s grief, 
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huddled there shedding tears for 
millions. 

The face haunted me all the way 
back to Hong Kong. Faces are a 
study, for man’s passions, thoughts 
and beliefs are molded into the 
mask. Courage, sorrow or cruelty 
furrow telling lines and 
there. And the face becomes a 
monument where life’s experience 
is engraved in bold lettering. 


creases 


0. the train a parade of faces 
that had passed across the bridge 
between two worlds came out of the 
past. I saw some with dazed eyes 
where fear still lingered; others had 
jutting jowls with only a veneer of 
dry skin stretched over the bones. 
Some carried sears or welts from 
blows dealt to beat down their re- 
sistance. In a few the lumbering 
process of reason or _ incoherent 
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speech told of the soul scourge they 
had been through. 

But under the deathly faces of 
these tortured exiles, and under the 
many other faces less shadowed by 
suffering, some unearthly light was 
glowing. Was it faith glimmering 
through, like sun shafts in a dark 
room? It was their faith that gave 
them the strength to hold out when 
everything else seemed lost, they 
say. And their faith, that strange 
unworldly thing, now leaves no 
room for bitterness against the men 
who vented their wrath, hatred and 
fury upon them. 

By now the slow train to Canton 
was carrying back the woman we 
left crying at the gate. Without 
faith there was no light shaft to 
brighten her gloom. If she knew 
God, her lips and heart could pray 
now to soften the sorrow. 


Invalid 


by ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


ry 
Tue night moths who wing to her window at dark 
And dazzled by the light, beat and spin, 

And she in the house looking out at the night 

Both know, being somehow akin, 

That sweet as outdoors when you cannot get oul 

Is in, when you cannot get in. 














The Catholic Advertising Dilemma 


by DONALD J. THORMAN 


Last year, Father John S. Kennedy 
summed it up for all those who are 
concerned about the advertising ap- 
pearing in some Catholic periodicals 
when he penned these pungent 
words about the ad for a certain re- 
ligious article: 

“How we seethe and sputter when 
Blanshard accuses us of practices 
tinged with superstition and sim- 
ony. How indignant are our denials. 
How furiously we _ rebut such 
calumny. Yet how red will be our 
faces when this advertisement is re- 
produced in some new book blasting 
us. What price supernatural re- 
ligion? Only $4.98? Or, somewhat 
steeper, but still paltry, the revenue 
from an ad of almost half a page?” 

The ad to which Father Kennedy 
referred has been running for about 
a year in too many Catholic periodi- 
cals. Protests from at least one 
magazine to the advertising agency 
caused the copy to be changed some- 
what, but many publications are 
still running the original full-page 
ad month after month. 


| F you ask an editor—cleric or lay 
—why he will accept such dubious 
advertising for his publication, you 
will usually get an answer like this: 
“In order to carry on the good work 
we are trying to do, we desperately 


need the money we get from our 
ads. So long as the ads aren't 
against faith and morals, we must 
continue to accept them and use the 
money for good works. We admit 
that we have to accept a lot of ads 
we don’t particularly like to run but 
we just can’t afford to turn them 
down. The alternative is to risk not 
being able to publish at all.” 

This dilemma is a very real one 
to a multitude of conscientious and 
hard-working editors and advertis- 
ing managers. The issue is clear-cut 
when it comes to an ad which goes 
against faith and morals. I do not 
doubt that every Catholic periodical 
in the United States would cease 
publication before it would con- 
sciously run such an ad. 

But the real problem doesn’t cen- 
ter around such ads, since they are 
as rare as humor or human interest 
is reputed to be in the Catholic 
Press. The real problem is one of 
borderline ads: those which don’t 
directly violate faith and morals, 





Of special interest in Catholic Press month 
is Donald J. Thorman’s discussion of the 
advertising dilemma faced by many Catholic 
publications. Mr. Thorman, Managing Editor 
of The Voice of St. Jude, offers a construc- 
tive and concrete solution of the problem 
balancing the need for reform against the 
financial realities of the situation. 
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but which merchandise religious 
novelties by pandering to sentimen- 
tality; or legitimate ads tarnished 
by hypermammiferous or leggy fe- 
males. Then, too, there is another 
type of ad which causes conscien- 
tious editors with small or non- 
existent staffs to toss and turn at 
night. 


‘Tous type is illustrated by a phono- 
graph record ad of not too long ago 
which advertised “best loved 
hymns” and hillbilly records. It is 
virtually impossible for the one or 
two editors and the advertising- 
business manager on the average 
small Catholic publication to find 
the time or opportunity to thor- 
oughly investigate such ads before 
accepting them; and _ financially 
they could not afford to willfully re- 
ject them. So, in this case, many 
Catholic publications accepted and 
ran the ad in good faith—only to 
discover, too late, that the hymns 
were mostly Protestant and some of 
the hillbilly records were natural- 
istic in the extreme. 

These are concrete problems, but 
the Gordian knot remains uncut for 
Catholic publications: How to exer- 
cise some salutary control over their 
advertising without completely 
shutting off the life-blood of their 
trade? 


Sone attempts have been made to 


solve the problem. A notable effort 
was an advertising code called “Ad- 
vertising Canons” adopted by the 
Catholic Press Association in 1947. 
The Canons “set forth a standard 
of principles to be aimed at, but 
would not be binding upon the 
members.” 

The Canons are short and for the 
most part set forth the same general 
ethical requirements for advertising 
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that you might find in the code of 
secular advertising agencies. They 
generalize, for example, that “Ad- 
vertising will be accepted only from 
firms whose honesty, integrity, and 
motives are above suspicion. Credil 
ratings of firms placing advertising 
are expected to warrant the amount 
of space allotted. ... The copy must 
meet the test of telling the truth, 
be free of misstatements and such 
deceptions as omitting the facts, 
thus misleading the public.” 

The moral responsibility of Cath- 
olic publications is briefly alluded 
to: “Publishers are responsible for 
the elfects of advertising, as well as 
editorial content, upon the lives of 
the readers. Generally, the stand- 
ard by which advertising should be 
judged is: ‘What eflect will this 
have upon the readers?’ Advertis- 
ing which has a beneficial effect may 
be printed: that which has an evil 
effect will not be accepted.” 


Sas this advertising code pro- 
duced any results in the almost 
seven years since it has_ been 
adopted? As one who sees more 
and more varied Catholic publica- 
tions than many, I’ve clipped out a 
few regularly - appearing samples, 
selected in my more cynical mo- 
ments, from recent issues of mass- 
circulation Catholic publications for 
your consideration, and you can 
judge for yourself. 

Here’s an ad for talking Lady of 
Fatima and Infant of Prague dolls: 
“She actually speaks to you—lov- 
ingly, longingly bringing you the 
message of Fatima, accompanied by 
sacred musical background. .. . 
Only $17.95.” “Talking Infant of 
Prague doll that speaks reverent 
words of comfort with sacred musi- 
cal background. . . . Complete with 
crown. .. . $22.95.” 
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And here’s a perfect gem of a cross 
with perfume hidden in a secret 
container “for those who want the 
moral uplift and spiritual enhance- 
ment of their religion while groom- 
ing. ... The reverent association of 
this marvelous perfume has been 
known to aid in the success of 
many daily affairs.” 

Also, by all means, let’s not over- 
look the generous assortment of 
prayer lights (“its soft halo-like 
glow gives comfort and reverence’’) 
and glow-in-the-dark statues 
(whose “light radiation is breath- 
takingly lovely”). 

Nor should we neglect the holy 
pictures “that come to life in your 
hand. ... The Sacred Heart hands 
move as if giving a blessing. Eves 
piously close and open. The flam- 
ing Heart and stained glass window 
present an air of holiness. .. . The 
Blessed Virgin looks at you lifting 
her lovely face and hands in prayer. 
Her moving lips seem to speak to 
you. This is a miracle surpassing 
all wonder. Pope Pius XII: His 
Holiness pronounces the Papal 
Blessing [sic] with moving lips, 
eyes and expressive hands. Even 
the Sign of the Cross changes as you 
look at it.” 


Tans God, it isn’t our task to 
make judgments or place responsi- 
bility. We are tempted to say: Let 
the conscience of the individual 
editor be his guide and, Pilate-like, 
let’s wash our hands of it. But 
more scrupulous editors worry 
about the fact that “publishers are 
responsible for the effects of adver- 
tising upon the lives of the 
readers.” And they wonder “what 
effect will this have upon the 
readers?” 

Will these ads make the readers 
more intelligent, more devout Cath- 
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olics? Will they develop rational 
devotion and piety and help to wean 
readers away from sentimentalism? 
Will they help draw the readers 
closer to God or to a shallow mim- 
icry of the Real Thing? 

Encouragingly significant num- 
bers of Catholic publications with 
both large and small circulations 
consciously reject such unsuitable 
advertising, not infrequently at the 
cost of severe financial sacrifice. 

But obviously the potential dan- 
gers inherent in the constant pub- 
lication of such ads in great (cir- 
culation-wise) segments of the 
Catholic Press seem to demand a 
solution broader and deeper than 
the conscience of the individual 
editor, faced as he is by the dilemma 
of cash or conscience, continuation 
or curtailment. 


Paar of the solution requires a set 


of detailed and objective criteria by 
which the acceptability of advertis- 
ing may be judged. At least the 
basic foundation of such a set of 
standards was laid down in the 
January, 1953, American Ecclesias- 
tical Review by the moral theolo- 
gian, Father Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., in answering the question, 
“What norms could be set down as 
a guide for the editors of Catholic 
publications” in selecting or reject- 
ing advertisements? 

Father Connell sets up five rather 
specific standards. Ads_ which 
“would even remotely favor doc- 
trines regarded as false by the 
Catholic Church should find no 
place in Catholic periodicals. For 
example: advertisements of the re- 
cordings of hymns that are distine- 
tively Protestant, as are some of the 
‘spirituals,’ should be excluded.” 
“Advertisements of a ‘sexy’ nature” 
even those not blatant or extreme 
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“but still not in accord with the 
standards of modesty traditional in 
the Catholic Church” are also not 
suitable for Catholic publications. 

Third, any advertisement with “a 
superstitious implication” should be 
rejected. For example, “references 
to miraculous statues, miraculous 
pictures, ete., are likely to convey 
the impression that there is some 
inherent power in these objects to 
confer extraordinary effects; and 
this is surely not in accordance with 
Catholic doctrine. . . .” 

“An advertisement that presents 
Catholic devotional life as primarily 
a matter of sentiment rather than 
a matter of intellectual faith” is the 
fourth category of objectionable ads 
delineated by Father Connell. 

As examples, he mentions “an 
advertisement that recommends the 
purchase of a light that ‘offers a 
beautiful expression of prayer and 
reverence,’ a luminous picture that 
‘blesses and comforts the family,’ a 
window shrine that is ‘tremen- 
dously inspiring,’ etc. ... We must 
vigorously oppose any advertise- 
ments that would lead people to be- 
lieve that the basis of Catholicism 
is sentiment.” 

Lastly, Father Connell states that 
“any advertisements that every 
sensible person knows to be exag- 
gerated promises should find no 
place in Catholic periodicals. Such 
is the case of advertisements that 
promise a cure from some disease 
with well-nigh infallible effiicacy.” 


, 


Peanare we are squeamish, but we 
would personally like to see a cate- 
gory of objectionable advertise- 
ments that included cures for pin- 
worms, nose hair trimmers and the 
like. 

Certainly if any way out of the 
advertising dilemma is to be found, 
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a set of “Advertising Canons” con- 
taining criteria at least as specific as 
Father Connell’s is a prerequisite. 
But by no means is it the entire 
solution, since the great majority of 
editors of Catholic publications are 
priests, or laymen with some theo- 
logical training, so there is no 
dearth of theological ability. Prob- 
ably any one of these men could 
have drawn up a list of standards 
generally similar to Father Con- 
nell’s, had he but tried. 


Waar is the solution, then? The 
real answer lies in the very nature 
of the dilemma. 

The predicament is one which 
faces the entire Catholic Press. It 
is more than a personal moral prob- 
lem to be met and conquered by in- 
dividuals acting individually. It is 
basically a matter of changing a 
system, of reforming an institution. 

The blueprint for such a reform 
was laid out for us very neatly in the 
papal social encyclicals, particu- 
larly those of Pius XI. A group 
problem requires group action for 
an adequate solution. There is no 
going it alone. It is a matter of liv- 
ing together co-operatively or hang- 
ing separately. 

Specifically, in the case of the 
Catholic Press, the following reason- 
ing seems to apply: 

No one Catholic periodical, which 
needs its advertising revenue, is 
alone potent enough to change the 
existing system by setting up rigid 
criteria such as those suggested by 
Father Connell and judging its po- 


tential ads in their light. Adver- 
tisers whose ads were rejected 


would merely switch to other Cath- 
olic periodicals who would accept 
their advertisements. 

Conversely, the only effective 
media for many types of ads, in- 
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cluding the most frequently objec- 
tionable—those purveying religious 
emotion and sentimentality for a 
price —are Catholic publications. 
The only way to effectively reach 
the Catholic market is through the 
Catholic Press. 

Therefore, if the individuals mak- 
ing up the Catholic Press would act 
as an organized group presenting a 
united front, it would be relatively 
simple for the Catholic Press to 
force advertisers to meet Catholic 
standards in their ads or have the 
Catholic market door shut in their 
faces. 


| outlines of the types of 
groups which are needed to do an 
effective job are set forth in the 
social encyclicals. “ocal, regional, 
and national organization is indi- 
cated. Each subsidiary unit must 
be organized to deal with problems 
at its level of competency. 

On the local level, for example, 
the unit would most likely be a 
diocesan weekly. Problems are 
relatively few and uncomplicated on 
this level as much or most of the 
advertising is done directly without 
benefit of advertising agency. 

Nonetheless, some sort of loose 
organization is called for, for two 
reasons: to have a system set up to 
cope with a problem when it does 
arise; and as a basis for regional 
and national organization. 

The organization could be sim- 
ply the editor, advertising or busi- 
ness manager, and a local priest or 
theologian with some understand- 
ing of the problems of the Catholic 
Press. Among them, all aspects of 
any problem could be discussed and 
a solution reached. In metropolitan 
areas, such as Chicago, New York 
and Detroit, for instance, where nu- 
merous Catholic publications other 
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than the official weekly are pub- 
lished, a diocesan-wide group could 
be set up to work out mutual prob- 
lems and set up local standards: 
e.g., such as not accepting real 
estate ads which are discrimina- 
tory. 


Tue regional organization could 
mirror the local groupings, except 
that the regional group could be 
made up of representatives of the 
local papers and perhaps some 
magazines might be included. To 
be effective, meetings would have to 
be businesslike and practical. A 
standing committee could be set up 
to resolve problems that might arise 
between meetings. 

Because of the universal nature 
of most modern advertising, a 
national Catholic advertising coun- 
cil, made up of representatives of 
editorial and advertising depart- 
ments of Catholic publications, plus 
interested theologians, would be in 
a natural position to perform a real 
service and meet a real need for its 
subsidiary units. Here is where a 
gentle but persistent pressure could 
be brought to bear on the real source 
of much of the problem: the adver- 
tising agency. 

Even though a detailed set of 
criteria for judging advertising 
might exist, they would lose most 
of their value unless some repre- 
sentative organization existed to 
administer them and apply these 
principles to the myriad advertise- 
ments which are written daily. And 
without the power to apply some 
sort of sanctions the value of such 
an advertising council is vitiated. 


iA avoid a negative approach, posi- 


tive sanctions should be encour- 
aged. Why should not ads which 
meet ethical standards be allowed to 
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display an “imprimatur”; for ex- 
ample, an “Approved by the Na- 
tional Catholic Advertising Council” 
label? The very existence of such a 
label would exert a steady pressure 
on advertisers to voluntarily bring 
their ads into line or suffer the loss 
of the Catholic market. 


No coercion would be exercised 
on Catholic publications, since those 
with a special audience or more 
stringent requirements than the 
minimum mutually - agreed - upoti 
standards set down to be adminis- 
tered by the national advertising 
office, would still be free to reject 
any advertising they wished. But it 
is urgently important that some in- 
stitution exist to exert an effectual 
and beneficial social pressure, at 
least on the minimal level, on the 
advertising in the Catholic Press. 

Practically, the burden of such 
work would probably have to be car- 
ried on by an executive secretary 
working in conjunction with a 
group of theologians, editors and 
advertising managers who could 
even be scattered all over the nation 
and be consulted by mail. 


Avorn benefit which would ac- 
crue from instituting a _ national 
advertising office is that it would 
create an agency which could be of 
inestimable potential help to the 
advertisers themselves. Often non- 
Catholic advertisers will, in good 
faith, write the copy for an ad 
themselves or have a Catholic staff 
member do it according to secular 
standards, go to the expense of hav- 
ing engravings made, and then find 
that many Catholic publications will 
reject their ad. 

In one case where this happened, 
the non-Catholic advertising agency 
woman took the rejected full-page 
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ad (originally written by a Catho- 
lic) to the priest-editor of a national 
Catholic monthly published in her 
city as well as to the local chancery 
office and with their help rewrote 
the copy, had new plates made, and 
found that many Catholic publica- 
tions still refused the ad! 


Ha» a National Catholic Adver- 
tising Council office existed, all this 
could easily have been avoided. The 
ad could first have been submitted 
to the national office, written or re- 
written according to the office’s 
direction, been given an approved 
label and then been placed in all the 
desired markets to the mutual 
financial and spiritual advantage of 
advertiser, publisher, and reader, 
with a minimum of ill-will and dif- 
ficulty. 

And conversely, if an editor re- 
ceived a doubtful ad which _ per- 
chance had not been submitted to 
the national office, instead of taking 
the full responsibility on his own 
shoulders he could himself submit 
the advertisement to the national 
office for a judgment or request the 
advertiser to do it. 


Tue possibilities of such institu- 
tional reform as that suggested in 
the preceding paragraphs is limited 
only by the imaginations of the real- 
istic and practical men who make 
up the Catholic Press. 


Very possibly the institution 
which ultimately emerged from the 
discussion would resemble _ the 
plan suggested here only in prin- 
ciple. But that is as it should be, 
for who else but the men actually 
engaged in a particular profession 
are better able to solve their own 
problems? Knowing them _ best, 
they are best equipped to resolve 
them. 
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Even if some might argue that 
there is no real necessity for a re- 
form, that conditions aren’t really 
so bad, the need for organization 
would still exist. For, as the great 
modern Popes so insistently point 
out, there can be no effective recon- 
struction of the social order along 
Christian lines without organization 
of every segment of our social and 
economic life. 
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Since its inception, the Catholic 
Press has been preaching social 
and moral reform. It has sent its 
critical arrows winging their way 
toward modern advertising on fre- 
quent occasions. Here is a magnifi- 
cent opportunity to match words 
with deeds, to demonstrate by ex- 
ample that social justice and social 
charity are not pious platitudes but 
a practical way of life. 


Female Education 


by VIRGINIA ORVILLE KENNY 


Tue Wellesley dress follows a role 
Of sneakers, knee socks and polo coat. 


On basketed bike the Smith girl speeds 
In polo coat, loafers and Scottish tweeds. 


Full skirt, wool sweater and polo coat are 
The casual wear of the girl from Bryn Mawr. 


Jumpers, polo coats and horn-rimmed glasses 
Distinguished Radcliffe girls dashing to classes. 


Dungarees, plain shirt and pony-tail hair 
Plus polo coat keynote the Bennington flair. 


But in silks and satins 


My Julia goes 


To the Mack School of Typewriting. 





by Vincent R. Tortora 


= strategic position between Le- 
vant and Occident and between Cen- 
tral Europe and the sea; its port 
facilities which are among the best 
on the Adriatic; its easily fortified 


position—these have all contributed 
to making Trieste and the area 
around it very desirable for as long 
as there have been civilizations in 
that part of the world. Disputes 
concerning ownership of this region 
have been numerous. The present 
dispute between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia over the final disposition or 
ownership of Trieste, however, 
would appear to have taken on more 
complexity and import than all the 
past disputes combined. 

The Yugoslav claim to Trieste is 
based on the major contentions 


that: 


(1) Trieste (Kiistenland) 
part of the Austria-Hungary Em- 
pire, for the most part, from 1382 
to the first World War. At various 
times and in varying degrees, Yugo- 
slavia has also been a part of that 
Empire. 

(2) A large number of Croats and 
Slovenes live in rural areas around 
Trieste and, during the Fascist 
administration, “a denationaliza- 
tion policy at the expense of the 
Yugoslav population was under- 
taken... .” 

(3) After the second World War, 
Trieste should have been among the 
spoils of war that victorious Tito 
exacted from conquered Italy. 

The Italian claim to Trieste is 
based on the major contentions 
that: (1) The Romans once settled 


was 
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and left their mark on the Trieste 
(Tergeste) area. 

(2) The culture, language and 
architecture of this region, despite 
the long rule by Austria-Hungary, is 
predominantly Venetian, and, there- 
fore, Italian. 

(3) Italians are in greater num- 
ber there than Croats and Slovenes. 

(4) It was legally ceded to Italy 
at Rapallo after the first World 
War. 

(5) The Italian Peace Treaty 
after the second World War pro- 
vided that all the Trieste territory 
should constitute a free territory 
until a final settlement could be 
effected. The Yugoslavs, in violat- 
ing the provisions of the Peace 
Treaty in the section of the Free 
Territory of Trieste that they ad- 
ministered, should have lost the 
right to claim it or any part of the 
Free Territory. 

(6) It should have been returned 
to Italian sovereignty as part pay- 
ment for the aid the Italians them- 
selves gave the Allied cause in the 
closing months of the last war and 
for the full co-operation the Italians 
have given to such American spon- 
sored programs as NATO, the Euro- 
pean Army and the Coal-Steel Pool. 


| * April of 1945, Tito’s victorious 
armies entered Trieste and made it 
generally known that they intended 


to stay. The Allies, yielding to the 
strong demands of Tito and his 
friend of that time, Stalin, and 
ignoring the vigorous protests of 
Italy, agreed to place 3,130 square 
miles of Venezia Giulia, Fiume and 
Zara under temporary Yugoslav ad- 
ministration and 320 square miles 
of Trieste and the area immediately 
around it under temporary Allied 
administration. 
The boundary that 


cut 3,450 
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square miles from Italy was called 
the Morgan Line. The urban cen- 
ters in this area were largely made 
up of Italians, and the rural centers 
of Croats and Slovenes. Many of 
the Italians, given a choice, left be- 
hind homes, farms and belongings 
to begin a mass exodus into Italy. 
The economy and patience of the 
war-gulted peninsula were sorely 
strained by this immigration. 

In 1946, the Council of Foreign 
Ministers discussed at length the 
proposal of Russia that Tito get all 
Venezia Giulia and the proposal by 
the United States and Great Britain 
that an ethnographic line be drawn 
which would give areas inhabited 
by Italians to Italy and areas in- 
habited by Slovenes and Croats to 
Yugoslavia. A French compromise 
plan was finally accepted which ren- 
dered the Morgan Line permanent 
and gave Yugoslavia that territory 
which she had previously been ad- 
ministering. 

The 3820 square miles in and 
around Trieste, however, were sel 
up as the Free Territory of Trieste. 
The FTT was later divided into 
Zone A and Zone B. Zone A was 96 
square miles and contained the city 
of Trieste. It was put under the ad- 
ministration of the United States 
and Great Britain. Zone B was over 
200 square miles and took in part of 
the Istrian peninsula. It was to be 
administered by Yugoslavia. 

In January of 1947, the Security 





Trieste has been a trouble spot in the 
Adriatic for generations. Vincent R. Tortora 
studies the present dispute between Italy and 
Yugoslavia which, he contends, has taken on 
more complexity and import than all past 
disputes combined. Mr. Tortora, lecturer on 
International Relations, is the author of 
Communist Closeup: “A Roving Reporter 
behind the Iron Curtain,” based on his expe- 
riences as a reporter for an Italian news- 
paper in 1951. 
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Council of the United Nations voted 
to assume the responsibility in the 
FTT of guaranteeing its integrity 
and independence, maintaining 
public order, protecting the human 
rights of all inhabitants and ap- 
pointing a governor of neither Ital- 
ian nor Yugoslav nationality, but 
acceptable to both. 

With the ratification of the Ital- 
ian Peace Treaty in September of 
1947, the Free Territory of Trieste 
was Officially set up. 


O. March 20, 1948, French Foreign 
Minister Georges Bidault, with a 
view to influencing the Italian elec- 
tion to the advantage of the pro- 
West De Gasperi, announced that 
identical notes proposing the nego- 
tiation of protocols to the Italian 
Peace Treaty to provide for the re- 
turn of Trieste to Italy had been 
sent by the Big Three to Italy and 
to Russia. Tito protested and Rus- 
sia, shortly before the Cominform 
rift, rejected these proposals. In 
1950, they were repeated and again 
rejected. 

Yugoslavia and Italy have never 
been able to get together on the ap- 
pointment of a governor of the Free 
Territory, much less a settlement of 
the dispute. 

On several occasions since the 
FTT was set up in 1947, UN dele- 
gates from the Allied nations have 
presented evidence before the Secu- 
rity Council that Yugoslavia was in 
the process of violating the Italian 
Peace Treaty by introducing new 
currency, limiting civil liberties, 
effecting radical social reforms and 
relaxing customs barriers in Zone B 
in an attempt to assimilate it. Many 
Italians who had been living in 
Zone B were now fleeing into Italy 
or into Trieste proper with reports 
of Tito’s “dictatorial methods.” 
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In August of last year, Italian 
leaders thought they could detect 
indications in Belgrade that ‘Tito in- 
tended to annex Zone b. As a pre- 
ventive measure, they sent troops to 
the border. For several weeks, 
masses of Italian and Yugoslav 
troops stared belligerently at each 
other across the Morgan Line. 

On September 6th, Tito provoked 
grave concern in Italy by stating in 
a speech made very close to the Ital- 
ian border, that Zone B of the FTT 
was to all intents and purposes al- 
ready Yugoslav and that Zone A, 
including Trieste, should be made 
an absolute and permanent tree 
state, never to be returned to Italy. 
The eight year dispute had finally 
reached the point where it abso- 
lutely had to be settled in the inter- 
est of Western harmony. 


Ban in October the Americans 
and British jointly blew apart the 
Trieste issue by declaring that their 
troops would be withdrawn from 
Zone A, and it would be turned over 
to Italian administration at “the 
earliest practicable date.” What had 
previously been nothing more men- 
acing than an intense, but con- 
trolled exchange of words now be- 
came a violent exchange of vitu- 
peration and threats. Indeed, the 
threat of military action was the 
most distressing. 

At that time, the Tito-stimulated 
demonstrations in Yugoslavia came 
largely as a result of the speed with 
which the United States and Great 
Britain had acted. Technically, ‘Tito 
had not been advised long enough 
in advance of the Anglo-American 
declaration and had, therefore, not 
had time to prepare his people for 
the return of Zone A to Italy. More- 
over, Tito had long been condition- 
ing his people for the eventual an- 
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nexation of Zone A to Yugoslavia. 
To offset an inevitable loss of face, 
he deliberately created in Yugo- 
slavia an atmosphere of openly mili- 
tant defiance. 


Av yet, Tito had for a long time 
been aware of the intentions of the 
Big Three regarding Trieste. In a 
discussion with Anthony Eden dur- 
ing his visit to London, he was prob- 
ably persuaded that the return of 
Trieste to Italy by the Big Three 
would serve the double purpose of 
embarrassing and out-maneuvering 
Russia and eventually placating the 
long-standing differences between 
Italy and Yugoslavia, both strategic 
and valuable members of the enor- 
mously important Western Alli- 
ance. 

Russia, as planned, was undoubt- 
edly taken aback by the Anglo- 
American decision. A number of 
observers felt that Russia, herself, 
was preparing a powerful declara- 
tion that all the FTT should be re- 
turned to Italy when she was beaten 
to the punch by the English and 
Americans. 

Through such a maneuver, Russia 
would have expected to serve its 
own interest in that: (1) The Big 
Three would have been vilified for 
not having fulfilled their promise of 
March, 1948. (2) The prestige of 
Russia among Communist as well 
as non-Communist Italians would 
have been strongly bolstered. 
(3) The rift between Italy and the 
rest of the Western Alliance would 
have been widened. (4) A few 
clashes might have been provoked 
between Italian and Yugoslav 
troops. And, (5) Tito would have 
been discredited as an aggressor in 
the eyes of many people in the free 
world. 

The moment Russia heard of the 


Anglo-American decision, she was 
constrained to go on the defensive. 
Her first comment, very weakly pre- 
sented, was that the Big Three had 
violated their promise of 1948 in 
that they were only returning Zone 
A to Italy instead of the entire FTT. 

The later, much stronger and 
quite typical, comment from Mos- 
cow was obviously an attempt to re- 
coup a little of the ground lost as a 
result of being out-maneuvered by 
the Americans and the British. In 
charging that the two powers had 
violated the Italian Peace Treaty 
with their decision on Trieste and 
calling for the appointment of a 
governor of the FTT as provided for 
in the Peace Treaty, Russia, to all 
intents and purposes, achieved the 
same objective of vilifying the Allies 
she would have achieved if she had 
been successful in accusing them of 
not living up to their promise of 
1948. 


Teeeenss, a Big Four confer- 
ence would have been necessary be- 
fore a change could be effected in 
the Italian Peace Treaty that would 
modify the status of Trieste. There 
have, however, been so many viola- 
tions of the Treaty by almost every 
nation concerned that it is no longer 
considered to be valid. 

Moreover, in charging that the 
Allies had established military bases 
in Trieste in addition to creating 
“zones of friction,” the Russians 
were only echoing some of their 
stock in trade imputations. At no 
point, however, was the Russian 
condemnation of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can action intended to support the 
Yugoslav cause. Russia was con- 
cerned only with her own interests, 
and the fact that they overlapped 
those of Yugoslavia was purely co- 
incidental. 
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At this writing, it does not seem 
likely that the Tito-proposed con- 
ference between Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Great Britain, France and_ the 
United States, if it is held, or the 
Big Three conference held recently 
will result in much more than a few 
minor concessions to help Tito save 
face. The Americans and British 
seem resolved to carry out their de- 
cision. With no troops in Zone A, 
the French can only follow their 
allies. 


‘Eve is much too keenly aware of 
his own precarious position on the 
edge of the highly belligerent Com- 
munist world to risk falling into 
disfavor with the West over the 
Trieste issue. It is quite likely that 
he is essentially willing to conform 
to the Anglo-American will, but 
seeks only some means to preserve 
prestige at home and in the rest of 
Europe. 

The Security Council of the UN, 
if the issue is brought before it, 
would, in the light of refusals by 
Italy and Yugoslavia to approve the 
appointment of a governor of the 
Free Territory, probably suggest a 
plebiscite in Zone A. Past voting 
records in this zone would indicate 
that the majority would favor the 
return of Trieste to Italian 
ereignty. 

Essentially, Russia would rather 
that Trieste be returned to Italy 
than to remain within grabbing dis- 
tance of Tito; but, she is immedi- 
ately interested in discrediting the 
Allies and Tito. In the final analy- 
sis, therefore, Russia may suggest a 
plebiscite. 

It would appear that the change 
over of Trieste from Anglo-Ameri- 
can to Italian administration will be 
realized in due time. The smallest 
of concessions to Tito’s demands 
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would be enough to cause him to 
‘all off his troops and, therewith, 
the threat of military action. Indi- 
cations of possible concessions may 
be found in Tito’s suggestion that 
he might be willing to accept the 
Anglo-American decision if the 
same countries were to guarantee to 
stop Italy from further imperialistic 
designs toward Yugoslavia, espe- 
cially toward Zone B. In the surge 
of enthusiasm resulting from the 
action, Italy has said she would co- 
operate. 


I. Italy, itself, the Anglo-American 
decision to return Trieste to Italy 
has had far-reaching and gratifying 
results. As was expected, the weak- 
ened Italian enthusiasm for the 
European Army and other supra- 
national programs sponsored by the 
Allies has had new life infused into 
it by this tangible evidence of Allied 
deference to Italian interests. There 
is now a much greater chance that 
the European Army Program will 
be ratified in the Italian Parliament. 
Prior to the decision, American and 
English prestige in Italy had fallen 
to its lowest postwar level. Indica- 
tions were that the prestige was 
rapidly climbing until some of the 
more recent turns of events during 
demonstrations in Trieste and in 
Italy. Even the Italian stock market 
took a much-needed jump upward 
with this evidence of English and 
American sympathy with Italian in- 
terests. 

The Center, pro-American, gov- 
ernment of Giuseppe Pella, which 
was finally established on a provi- 
sional basis after the fall of De Gas- 
peri, has received a goodly portion 
of credit for the Anglo-American 
decision. This, undoubtedly, has 
served to reinforce Signor Pella in 
office and probably will erase the 
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“provisional” label from his govern- 
ment. And yet, if the Americans 
and British were to renege on their 
promise or to waste too much time, 
Pella, through public pressure or 
through his own volition would be 
compelled to resign.? 

Those extremist forces in Italy 
(neo-Fascist as well as Communist) 
who have continually attacked the 
Allies for their “anti-Italian atti- 
tude” regarding Trieste, now have 
had a vitally important phase of 
their propaganda nullified. Their 
loss of prestige and even, power, 
cannot be other than extensive. 

Ideologically, moreover, the con- 
sistency of action among the demo- 
cratic peoples has been established 
for the free as well as the slave 
world to note. England and ihe 

1As we go to press, it has been announced 


that Premier Giuseppe Pella and his Cabinet 
have submitted their resignation. 
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United States have continued to 
stand firm in their decision favor- 
ing democratic Italy despite the 
blatant displeasure of authoritarian 
Yugoslavia and of totalitarian 
Russia. 

Strategically, the Allies have 
strengthened their Mediterranean 
flank with the revival of Italian en- 
thusiasm and interest. It is also 
quite likely that Tito, after having 
tried the mettle of the Allies and ex- 
periencing a rebuff, will act far 
more co-operatively within the 
Western Alliance. This might tend 
to solidify his agreement with 
Greece and Turkey and eventually 
bring him into NATO. 

The Anglo-American decision and 
their determination to uphold it in 
the face of extreme pressure will, I 
believe, prove to be a highly signifi- 
cant factor in furthering the cause 
of the West in the cold war. 


Prayer 


by BERTHA EDMOND 


Br the bread my days are earning, 


Be the 
Be the 
Be the 
Be the 
Be the 
Be the 
Be the 
Be the 
Be the 


lesson I am learning, 

child my arms are soothing, 
love that knows no ruing; 
word my tongue is speaking, 
home my heart is seeking, 
solace in my sadness, 

joy within my gladness, 
faith that guides my way, 
Spirit in my clay. 





Catholic Colleges 
in the Years Ahead 


by URBAN 


Can Catholic higher institutions 
continue their rate of expansion and 
still keep financially solvent? Can 
Catholic colleges continue to enroll 
more and more students and at the 
same time keep abreast of educa- 
tional needs with a first-rate educa- 
tional program? Do Catholic college 
administrators feel they will be able 
to raise the millions of dollars neces- 
sary for buildings and other facili- 
ties to keep pace with the rising tide 
of college-age young men and 
women? Are administrators in 
Catholic higher institutions plan- 
ning for an expansion program? 

Some of these questions are of the 
$64 variety, but if the plans for ex- 
pansion of Catholic administrators 
are indicative of future reality, it 
seems the answer to all these ques- 
tions is an affirmative “Yes”! 

This answer is based on a study 
conducted this past June by the 
National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation in which 226 Catholic col- 
leges and universities were asked 
how much they had spent during 
the past decade for expansion and 
how much they planned on spend- 
ing during the next ten years for 
buildings and development. Of the 
more than 200 institutions replying 
(including all the principal Catholic 
colleges and universities), 177 gave 
us their dollars-and-cents figures. 
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Doris the next ten years 177 
Catholic colleges and universities 
plan on spending $567,000,000 for 
expansion and development. For 
those giving us their figures this 
represents an average of over 
$300,000 per year per college, or an 
average of $3,203,000 per institution 
for new buildings during the com- 
ing decade. Several of the larger 
Catholic universities plan on spend- 
ing over $20 million each. 

The average Catholic college for 
the past ten years, as based on the 
figures supplied by 177 institutions, 
spent an average of nearly $100,000 
per year in expansion and develop- 
ment, or nearly a million dollars per 
institution during this past decade. 
Four institutions spent over $5 mil- 
lion and one over $10 million. Six- 
teen spent between $2 and $5 mil- 
lion each; twenty-eight spent over 
a million but under $2 million each; 
thirty-three between $600,000 and 
a million each; seventy spent be- 
tween $100,000 and $600,000 and 
twenty-five under $100,000. 





Urban H. Fleege, Ph.D., reports on a 
recent study which the National Catholic 
Educational Association conducted with ref- 
erence to the extent to which Catholic col- 
lege administrators are planning ahead for 
the rising tide of college students in the mid 
and latter °50’s. Dr. Fleege, lecturer and 
writer, is Director of Research at the NCEA 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
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| the coming decade, four- 
teen Catholic higher institutions 
plan on spending over $5 million 
each for expansion; seventeen plan 
on spending between $3 and $5 mil- 
lion each; fifty-nine estimate expen- 
ditures over $1 million but under $3 
million each; twenty-six have plans 
calling for between $600,000 and a 
million each; forty-three have esti- 
mates ranging from $100,000 to 
$600,000 each, while only eight of 
the 177 colleges furnishing us with 
their expansion figures plan on 
spending under $100,000 each dur- 
ing the next ten years for building 
and development. The median esti- 
mated amount which will be spent 
per institution is $1.2 million. 
These figures seem to indicate 
that Catholic college and university 
administrators are looking to the 
future and are confident that the 
necessary expansion program can 
be financed. Their plans call for 
provision of the necessary facilities 
assuring a continued growth in 
Catholic higher education. 


D onmne the past thirty years 
(1920-50), enrollment in Catholic 
colleges and universities increased 
at a rate of over 1.5 times as fast 
as enrollment in all U. S. higher in- 
stitutions together. Enrollment in 
Catholic higher institutions  in- 
creased by 528% during this period 
as compared with 345% for all U. S. 
colleges and universities. In the 
decade 1940-50, Catholic college en- 
rollment doubled. Total U. S. col- 
lege enrollment grew at almost the 
same rate. 

Current financial difficulties, es- 
pecially for the smaller non-tax sup- 
ported college, may reverse the 
growth rates during the coming 
decade in favor of public tax-sup- 
ported institutions. If funds can 
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be found to underwrite the expan- 
sion plans indicated above, Catholic 
colleges will maintain a strong bid 
for continued growth. 

The record of Catholic college 
growth coupled with the estimated 
expansion figures given above are 
particularly interesting in the light 
of the much larger college-age popu- 
lation which will be confronting our 
colleges in the near future. Several 
authorities in higher education have 
stated that enrollment in U. S. 
higher institutions twelve years 
from now will be double what it is 
today. The U. S. Office of Education 
reports that whereas there are 8.5 
million young people in the U. S. 
today between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-one, there will be 14.25 
million between these ages by 1970; 
in other words, a 68% increase in 
the next seventeen years. 


‘Tesar one in every six of college 
age goes to college. Of those in col- 
lege, only two out of every five are 
in the upper quarter of their age 


group in mental ability. This 
means that there are at present at 
least 1.4 million additional young 
people whose mental ability is suffi- 
ciently high to classify them in the 
upper quarter of their age group but 
who are not now in college. This 
figure is startling when we realize 
that the total fall enrollment in all 
higher institutions this past year 
was but slightly more than 2.1 mil- 
lion. 

The increase in college enroll- 
ment will come, therefore, not only 
from the greater number of young 
people of college age, but from a 
higher percentage of those of col- 
lege ability actually going to col- 
lege. 

We have estimated the enroll- 
ment in Catholic colleges and uni- 
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versities for the school-year 1960-61 
to be close to 400,000—as compared 
with the 1949-50 enrollment of 
237,304, excluding summer session 
figures. The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion predicts that the total fall en- 
rollments in higher institutions in 
the school year 1960-61 will be close 
to three million (2,880,000). Our 
prediction is based on the growth 
record of Catholic colleges since 
1930 when Catholic higher enroll- 
ment stood at 100,439. We believe 
our estimate to be conservative. We 
assume, however, that Catholie ad- 
ministrators will be able to find 
funds in the ’50’s like those they 
found in the ’40’s. 

The expansion of the next eight 
vears is only the beginning. If col- 
lege-university enrollments reflect 
the high birth rate of the forties, 
each year during the decade of the 
sixties will see a larger and larger 
enrollment, with the fall of 1965 re- 
flecting the greatest shock in in- 
creased enrollment. In 1970 college 
enrollments will hit a new peak, re- 
flecting the record high births of 
1952, but only to be surpassed the 
following year when those born in 
the all-time-high birth vear of 1953 
march on to college. 


Te rising ground swell of oncom- 
ing college students presents U. S. 
Catholics with a challenge, the like 
of which has not confronted us to 
date. At the same time, this on- 
rushing avalanche of prospective 
future leaders presents Catholic col- 
lege administrators with financial 
problems the size of which has a 
frightening, threatening ring. 

In the past school year one out of 
every two independent higher insti- 
tutions in the U. S. was unable to 
balance the budget. And this de- 
spite the fact that tuition and board 
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and room charges have been upped 
more than 70% from what they were 
a decade ago. Three out of every 
five private college heads say that 
still higher tuition is not the an- 
swer; that higher tuition will keep 
out worthy students. Four out of 
five say that it is harder to raise 
money this year than it was last 
vear or ten years ago. 

The planned expansion indicated 
above will without doubt force us 
financially with our backs against 
the wall. In some ways this will be 
a blessing for it will force certain 
improvements which would un- 
likely be initiated short of force. 
More efficient management prac- 
tices might be introduced, thus 
eliminating present waste and du- 
plication of effort. Consolidation of 
programs, wider institutional co- 
operation in the form of faculty ex- 
change and co-operatively planned 
areas of institutional emphasis, the 
development of parish-wide and 
even diocesan-wide educational in- 
surance (tuition) plans might be 
other happy results. 


[—a— financial pressures, how- 
ever, are directing administrators 


to discover additional sources of 
funds rather than to a consideration 
of inter-institutional consolidation 
and similar measures of more effi- 
cient and economical operation. 

At the present time seventy-eight 
Catholic higher institutions are 
members of a co-operative effort to 
solicit funds. These seventy-eight 
colleges participate in one of twenty 
different Co-operative Fund-raising 
Organizations. Thirty-one  addi- 
tional Catholic higher institutions 
are planning on joining such co- 
operative efforts in the near future. 
In the nation at large there are at 
least twenty-eight such co-operative 
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organizations among higher institu- 
tions for the purpose of jointly 
soliciting financial help from busi- 
ness and industry. 

We asked our Catholic college 
administrators whether they saw 
any difficulty or danger in partici- 
pating in co-operative fund-raising 
efforts. The vast majority saw only 
advantage in this new joint ap- 
proach for funds. Sixteen, mainly 
large institutions, anticipate diffi- 
culty or danger in such co-operative 
efforts and hence refrained from 
joining the organization. Only one 
institution had qualms of con- 
science about participating in a 
joint effort which would benefit, in 
part, the educational programs of 
another faith. Most of the difficul- 
ties cited referred to a larger insti- 
tution being handicapped by smaller 
institutions “riding in” on the coat- 
tails of the larger institution’s 
prestige. 


‘Tae problem of financing Catholic 
higher education must be kept in 
focus against the backdrop of an 
even greater expansion taking place 
on the elementary and secondary 


levels. In the nation at large we 
will have 50 million more young 
people to educate in the next ten 
vears than we educated in the last 
ten years. The financial needs of 
Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools will be proportionately 
greater than those of the public 
schools since the Catholic birth- 
rate during the past decade has been 
about 50 per cent higher than that 
of the nation as a whole. Our ex- 
panding financial needs on the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels will 
to some extent complicate the finan- 
cial problem in Catholic higher edu- 
cation, 
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In estimating our financial needs 
for expansion and development, we 
must not forget our mounting op- 
erational costs. We have estimated 
that it cost our Catholic colleges and 
universities about $196 million to 
cover operation expenses in 1950. 
Father Corrigan (America, April 11, 
1953), in reporting on the actual 
financial reports of 247 Catholic 
higher institutions, estimates that 
Catholic higher institutions of all 
types spent over $197 million in cur- 
rent operations in 1950; that Catho- 
lic colleges and universities (not in- 
cluding teachers colleges) spent 
over $176 million of this figure. He 
further estimates that at present 
Catholic higher education in the 
U. S. is somewhat in the neighbor- 
hood of $80-$100 million short of 
the current income needed to meet 
its professional commitments. 

1, our 1960 college-university en- 
rollment estimates materialize, in 
addition to present budget short- 
ages, we will need for annual oper- 
ating costs alone in that year over 
$116 million more than the esti- 
mated $196 million spent by our 
Catholic colleges for current opera- 
tion in 1950. 

To appreciate the true magnitude 
of the financial burdens confronting 
Catholics in the U. S., and especially 
our Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties, we must bear in mind: (1) the 
expansion figures mentioned above, 
(2) the financial implications of the 
expansion needed in Catholic ele- 
mentary and secondary education, 
and (3) the mounting heavy annual 
operating costs on all levels of Cath- 
olic education. The combined finan- 
cial burdens present a figure nigh 
astronomical, but faith in Him be- 
yond the stars makes all things 
possible, 
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BY Sally Whelan Cassidy 


Ou of the things I have been doing lately is trying to find out how good, 
active Catholics feel about the Church as they experience it in their lives; 
what kind of a Church do they wish for. I can sum up some preliminary 
findings by saying that the Church they experience is an organization, a 
bureaucracy: the Church they want is a family, a team. These are not 
the gleanings of gossip but the result of careful inquiry among persons 
who were anxious to give an accurate, balanced report. I have been 
struck by the care my respondents showed in making it clear that their 
experience was only a partial one, that they spoke only for themselves, 
that the reality was always fleeing past their powers of description, that 
they had prejudices. I give this first summary of their reports in the 
spirit in which these reports were made. 


Finsr, they see the Church as safe, not audacious, very solid, secure, here 
to stay. The Church has won its right to the city and there it stands an 
imposing structure, something to be reckoned with. They see the Church 
as careful, cautious and tradition-minded. Carefully weighing its moves, 
lagging somewhat behind the times, refusing to be prodded into accepting 
some new-fangled thing. 

It may not be on top of every problem as it comes up, but is a slow 
steady plodder and gets there in the long run. The mills grind slowly, 
agonizingly slowly for some of these people, but they grind fine. Inch 
by inch the liturgy is brought closer to the people, the school standards 
are raised. There is no verve or dash but there is a kind of tremendous 
reliability in the ponderous progress of the institution. 


| common trait in the Church as these people experience it in 
their lives is that it is dull. Repetitions of the past, reliance on centuries- 
old experience, hoary-haired prudence stifles the spontaneity which breeds 
interest. The sermons are tedious, the diocesan papers humdrum. The 
few incisive remarks made by the local bishops are drowned in tons of 
newsprint on some clerical function or what’s doing in Ireland. Part of 
the dullness comes from the routine, bureaucratic, formal handling of 


people and problems; a good deal of it comes from being out of touch with 
the great issues of the day. 
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Turse people experience the 
Church as rich. Starting as a poor 
man’s Church we have achieved 
middle class status. We are as at 
home in suburbia as in slum town. 
Our parishioners are men in the 
learned professions as well as the 
backbone of the police department. 
Millionaires grace our pews along 
with Puerto Rican belihops. Our 
churches, rectories and schools fit 
in without a jar in almost every 
setting. The Church has arrived, 
socially and financially. 

Clerical leadership is another 
dominant note in the Church as ex- 
perienced by these young leaders. 
Nothing can be done without 
Father’s consent and sometimes it 
seems as if he is holding one back 
rather than encouraging one on. It’s 
rough when you have to convince 
your leadership that there is a war 
on. ‘“They’re letting us die on the 
vine” is a common statement. 


Tas positive note is that the 
Church is happy. People are 
proud of their Church. They are 
contented. After all the Church 
does its essential business, there is a 
sureness in the path it points out. 
The people of God are moving along 
the way to their salvation, however 
tedious and arduous the journey. 

This essential, basic, rock-bottom 
security allows for a spirit of con- 
fidence and optimism in the midst 
of a good deal of surface anxiety 
and frustration. There is a funda- 
mental loyalty to the Church which 
cuts off incipient bitterness and sar- 
casm. The picture is more of eager 
young people straining at the leash 
than one of embittered, silent de- 
spair. 


Waar kind of a Church do these 
people want? I think it can be 
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summed up as “a family.” An in- 
stitution where everyone knows 
everyone else, where the gray 
anonymity of the mass parish gives 
way to the individuality of a band 
of brothers. They want to feel at 
home and needed. They want to be 
able to enjoy easy access to clergy 
and religious, to feel that they are 
partners, each having a role to play. 
Their ideal would be the familiarity 
that the man who has put up his 
own house feels; the ease and close- 
ness of a happy family. 

The desire to feel wanted, to be 
accepted and to be of use is quite 
strong. Informality is only part of 
it, sharing is a better word to ex: 
press it. It is an inarticulate but 
strong desire to have a place on the 
team, to be recognized as counting 
in the final game, of being some- 
thing more than a decoration or an 
extra, called on only in emergen- 
cies. To be a person who is unique, 
who has particular interests and 
needs. 


‘Tus closeness that these people 
wish is one which comes of know- 
ing and sharing in each other’s lives. 


The layman knowing what the 
priest is up against, what he wants 
to accomplish; the priest being 
familiar with the lives of his people, 
their struggles and hopes. This 
closeness leads to the teamwork 
which enables each person’s talents 
and resources to be called upon. It 
gives a person the opportunity to 
feel that the whole of him counts 
in this common task, not just his 
physical presence, not just his 





In a survey she recently conducted, Sally 
Cassidy elicited some frank replies to her 
inquiries among young active Catholics con- 
cerning the Church as they experience it in 
their daily lives. 
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pocketbook, not only the political 
power of his numbers. 

These people are acutely aware 
of the need to come to grips with 
problems such as the migration of 
the Puerto Ricans, the meanderings 
of the migrant workers, segregation 
of the Negro. They are aware that 
only a dynamic group which can re- 
spond quickly and accurately to 
these challenges can hope to meet 
these needs. They would like to see 
more use made of such _ heavily- 
sponsored activities as dialogue 
Mass and evening Mass. They 
would like to see fresh thinking 
about these new problems and the 
older ones as well. 

In fact they would like to see 
more clarity and sense of direction 
in Catholic effort: “Less suspicion 
and complacency, more openness to 
new ideas and more self-criticism,” 
sums up their position. “We need 


not fear truth, we need fear only 


our own stupidity, laziness and 
timidity. Challenges are means of 
growth. We need not run away and 
hide... . One can only grow by try- 
ing, mistakes are inevitable but not 
irretrievable, as inertia is, for then 
the body dies. 

“We have the world by the tail 
but not in the way we think we 
have. Our strength lies in Christ’s 
life in us, by our living His answer 
to today’s problems. Our strength 
is not in our buildings, our numbers 
or our books. If only we would be- 
lieve our own Faith may be the 
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mountains of inertia would’ be 


moved.” 


‘Tas gives a sketchy and prelimi- 
nary idea of what some Catholic 
leaders are thinking. They may 
seem quite voluble but the sad 
thing is that there is so much think- 
ing and hoping and so little effective 
action. The desire is there, the 
people are willing but somehow they 
have not found the means. The 
necessary may be lying 
around. Some of them may be in 
actual use in different parts of the 
country but somehow they just 
don’t seem to be generally available. 
The wish still remains in the realm 
of thought, hopeful, courageous 
thought, but not skillful thought, 
upheld by know-how. It’s as though 
young boxers had to train only by 
reading books on boxing, by seeing 
an occasional bout, by keeping 
themselves in trim by long walks 
and strenuous dieting but never by 
putting on the gloves nor sparring 
with a partner. 

How can some of these desires be 
blueprinted? How can these eager 
people be put in the running for the 
championship? How can their life 
experience of bureaucracy be turned 
into their ideal of a family and a 
team? These problems trouble me 
as more and more information I am 
collecting fills in the picture. I hope 
that research will contribute to a 
clarification—and eventual solution 

of the problem. 


tools 








From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


iy is a commonplace of history that every generation orgenizes itself in 
terms of the past, rather than the present or the future. This has been 
particularly obvious in the case of war. Despite the enormous changes 
in strategy and tactics which the application of scientific invention to 
weapons had been making, the first world war was entered into by the 
generals in terms of the Boer War, while the best military experts in 
France and Britain had refused to think of another world war in terms 
of anything but the end of the first one. 

Today, it is true, atomic and other weapons have forced the experts 
to think twice, and if they are not very clear as to how a third war will be 
fought, they at least do not suppose that it will be fought in terms of 1945. 
But the shock of decisive difference caused by the dropping of two atomic 
bombs on Japan, has not really spread very far. It has certainly not 
spread to the diplomats, the publicists and informed opinion generally. 
For we are still all living in the past, and we conduct international affairs 
in terms of the past, not of the future. 


Bownves, something entirely novel in the history of the world has just 
taken place. Ever since human society began, the relations between one 
group and another group have been worked out in terms of a final sanction 
or solution, when all else failed: the sanction or solution of force. Men 
might plan and argue in terms of what they called the common good: men 
might be persuaded that their particular good in the long run could be 
furthered by temporary sacrifices which might seem immediately to better 
the position of their rivals; but whatever happened, everyone understood 
perfectly well that if their differences became irreconcilable in terms of 
reason or common sense, there was always something definite and prac- 
ticable to fall back on: a fight. 

Throughout human history, the inextricable puzzle of reconciling the 
diversity of more or less ignorant, more or less self-regarding, more or 
less good and evil, human claims, pretensions, aims, was solved by the 


simple if, always painful, process of cutting the Gordian knot. Force 
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was accepted as the inevitable and 
often beneficently purging arbiter. 
In fact, history, as we know it, 
would have been unlivable, but for 
the recurrence of war which, like a 
safety valve, periodically released 
the pent-up forces of mankind’s 
narrowly conceived aspirations, and 
enabled social life to start again in 
terms of the settlement by arbitrary 
force. This was not only true, in its 
fullest measure, of international 
conflicts, but also less obviously of 
the class warfare which has become 
an inereasingly important phe- 
nomenon of modern history. For, 
apart from international dissen- 
sions caused by class conflict, what 
are strikes and lockouts but settle- 
ments by the threat of force or by 
force itself? 


Bus it is not about industrial rela- 
tions that I want to write. It is 
about international relations, and 
the strange and barren game which 
the diplomats of the world are now 
engaged in playing, with public 
opinions dutifully backing up with 
appropriate emotions the endless 
and insoluble antics round the 
world’s conference tables. 

The truth is that politicians and 
diplomats are in fact attempting for 
the first time in all history to find 
a solution to clashing differences 
outside the convention that if they 
cannot make reason or good sense 
prevail then their differences will be 
settled by force. 

This fact is not, of course, gen- 
erally admitted, and for two rea- 
sons. The more obvious one is that 
the abitrament by force has not in 
fact been actually removed. On the 
contrary, it is in one sense more 
important than ever. In fact, it has 
become so threatening that no one 
dare risk its use. The second is 





that the statesmen and diplomats, 
knowing of no alternative means of 
reaching satisfactory conclusions, 
carry on as though war were still 
the natural and inevitable sanction 
for a failure to agree in terms of 
reason and good sense, while at the 
same time realizing that if this 
sanction is again invoked then their 
whole world will be destroyed, for 
neither victor nor vanquished can 
expect to survive recognizably after 
an atomic war. 

Hence the extraordinary situation 
which confronts us all: the nations 
piling up weapons of total destruc- 
tion which no one dare use, while 
every attempt to take one step for- 
ward toward some settlement ends 
in a stalemate based on a virtually 
equal division of force that may not 
be used by anyone. 


Buus if we are prepared to face 
the realities of this situation can we 
possibly hope to make any progress 
toward, first, a modus vivendi, and, 
second, the ultimate triumph of 
right and justice. Unfortunately, 
public opinion generally lives even 
more in a dead past than do the 
statesmen. At present there ap- 
pear to be three main sentiments 
prevailing in the world. 

In the Soviet Empire, public opin- 
ion is no more than the tool of the 
State, and it therefore supports the 
general aim of standing firm and 
preparing for war on the ground 
that America will cause it, while at 
the same time fostering a so-called 





Michael de la Bedoyere suggests that we 
take a leaf from the Soviet book and counter 
their ideological campaign for the conquest 
of the world by the spreading of the Chris- 
tian ideals of faith in God and social and 
international justice. A slow and difficult 
course, he admits, but the only alternative to 
universal disaster in a fatal atomic war. 
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campaign of peace to weaken the 
will of America’s allies. 

How far this propaganda ex- 
presses the real mind of the Mos- 
cow leaders is anyone’s guess. If it 
does, then the Moscow leaders 
would seem to have made up their 
minds to recognize the truth that 
Moscow on military grounds can 
hope for no more now than to hang 
on as long as possible to its ill-gotten 
conquests. But at the same time it 
has not lost hope of gaining fresh 
victories in the ideological warfare 
to which it attaches such great im- 
portance, by softening up resistance 
to Communism in both the East and 
in parts of Europe. 


| F America, public opinion is an 
independent reality, though natur- 
ally enough much swayed by the 
policy and actions of its leaders. 
Unless I misunderstand it com- 
pletely, it would seem to be very far 
from appreciating the consequences 
of the changed situation in interna- 
tional relations and diplomacy. For 
is it not still the prevalent American 
view that the claims of international 
justice, as America and its strongest 
allies see it, can yet somehow be 
realized by the threat and, if neces- 
sary, ultimate use somehow of 
force? 

That Americans, and most of all 
American Catholics, should feel like 
this is no discredit to them. On the 
contrary, it is a feeling surely 
shared by every Christian who is not 
a pacifist. But feelings are not 
enough. The question that ought to 
be more seriously faced, it seems to 
me, is whether this view is in any 
way realistic. Is America prepared 
to settle for it in terms ultimately 
of an atomic war? If so, is this any- 
thing but a choice calculated to de- 
stroy infinitely more than it can 
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possibly save? (And here, from the 
point of view of all Catholic moral 
teaching about war, offensive and 
defensive, very grave difficulties 
arise.) 

If America is not seriously pre- 
pared to implement in fact any 
threat or gesture of trial by force 
which it makes, does not its attitude 
cause more harm than good? In the 
first place, it offers hopes to fellow- 
Christians and others who live un- 
der Communist tyranny which can- 
not be fulfilled, at any rate in that 
way. And by attuning public opin- 
ion mainly to a false and simple 
hope, it in so far weakens national 
and international elfort for achiev- 
ing by other and better means what 
it cannot hope to achieve by force. 


Tuen there is Europe. What is 
public opinion in Europe striving 
for? I think there is a far greater 
realization here than in America 
that any idea of restoring justice by 
means of the threat or use of a 
third world war is out of date and 
unrealistic. In fact, a difference of 
sentiment on this point is really at 
the back of all the differences and 
tensions between America and Eu- 
rope today. It is, too, the real ex- 
planation of the present attitude of 
that old war horse, Sir Winston 
Churchill. And if Churchill of all 
men is convinced, then there must 
be a pretty strong case. 

But what goes with this feeling in 
Europe? That is a much more dif- 
ficult question to answer. On the 
Continent itself there is certainly a 
widespread feeling of defeatism. It 
appears to feed on a hope that Mos- 
cow will see reason, and that with 
common sense all around an accept- 
able settlement should be possible. 

Here the tired wish is entirely 
father to the thought, for we have 
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not the slightest evidence that Mos- 
cow, prevented from capturing Eu- 
rope by force or guile, will ever be 
deterred from taking it over as an 
overripe fruit ready for the picking. 

In Britain, this fact is much bet- 
ter realized, but unfortunately no 
one seems to have any idea or any 
will to work out any alternative 
policy to the one of defeat of Rus- 
sian Communism by a universally 
fatal atomic war. 

Adenauer’s Germany is the great 
question mark, and an alternative to 
“defeatist” Europe is a Washington- 
London-Bonn axis, with Madrid 
hanging on. If this policy develops, 
its strength must be in the threat 
of foree, leaaing cither to stalemate 
or universal disaster. 


F there another way? Surely there 
is, and if anyone objects that it is a 
terribly slow and generally unprom- 
ing way as things are in the world 
today, well, beggars cannot be 
choosers. If it is true that the way 
of war and force is out of the ques- 
tion, then all that is left is the way 
of conversion. 

That almost sounds ridiculous in 
the context of present-day interna- 
tional affairs. But the Soviet does 
not find it at all ridiculous. I noted 
above that one side of the present 


Russian attitude was to maintain tts 
campaign for so-called peace, the 
peace that will corrupt the rest of 
the world and render it unable to 
resist the force of Russia. In this, 
Russia is surely a step ahead of us. 
Surely we have the Christian faith 
and the ideal of Christian social and 
international justice. However far 
distant their realization may seem 
to be, they are in fact the only real- 
istic alternative to the way of war 
which has been put out of court by 
the very development of its terror 
and total destructive power. 

Indeed, I think it can be soberly 
and scientifically argued that the 
time has come when diplomacy to 
be effective must recognize the out- 
datedness of its traditional way of 
approach and realize that there is 
only left to it the weapon of ide- 
ology. And for the West can there 
be any other ideology than the 
Christian ideology taken seriously? 

We can only win in the long run 
by ensuring the spread of good ideas 
and by faith that the good ideas, 
effectively defended, will at length 
drive out the bad ones. A difficult 
doctrine for secularists, but surely 
simple enough for Catholics, espe- 
cially as Christianity thinks, not in 
terms of decades or generations, but 
centuries. 
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BY Robert Kass 


S anven GOLDWYN is reissuing cur- 
rently his hit film of 1946, The Best 
Years of Our Lives and it is really 
astonishing to find how well the 
movie has weathered all innova- 
tions since then. Robert E. Sher- 
wood’s careful, observant script 
and William Wryler’s impeccable 
direction brought Mr. Goldwyn an 
array of awards for the picture and, 
even now, The Best Years of Our 
Lives is still the top movie of the 
month. By concentrating on three 
average American GIs come home 
from the war, the story records a 
vivid cross-section of our restless 
civilization — these men and their 
families have the strong points and 
the and the 
war has merely sharpened them up. 

Fredric March and Myrna Loy 
(how soon we have forgotten what 
an expert comedienne she is!) are 
the parents in the upper middle 
class income bracket; Harold Rus- 
sell, a vet who has lost both his 
hands, and Cathy O’Donnell are 
from the larger middle class; and 
Dana Andrews and Virginia Mayo 
are nearer the seamier side of our 
society. Mr. Sherwood takes all of 
two hours and fifty-five minutes 
movie time to straighten out their 
individual problems of readjust- 


weaknesses of us all 


ment. Except for allowing Teresa 
Wright, as the daughter of Miss 
Loy and Mr. March, to break up a 
marriage in order to get the man 
she wants, there isn’t anything 
about which to complain. 
Beautifully mounted, flawlessly 
acted, and realistically told, The 
Best Years of Our Lives is a memo- 
rable film in Hollywood’s Hall of 
Fame.—Goldwyn-RKO Radio. 


A: the expense of being repeti- 


tious, I ask again, “When will 
CinemaScope come up with a story 
which is worthy of the process?” 
The third film in the extremely 
wide-screen technique, Beneath the 
12-Mile Reef, is pictorially the most 
stunning of the three but it is, me- 
thinks, far behind either The Robe 
or How to Marry a Millionaire 
when it comes to plot. The last 
little imperfections in CinemaScope 
itself have been smoothed out 
there is no blurring at the outer 
edges of the screen, for instance— 
and it is enormously thrilling to 
roam about on the ocean floor with 
the anamorphic lens to take you 
there. 

Beneath the 12-Mile Reef starts 
out briskly enough with a wealth 
of colorful detail about the Greco- 
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American fishermen who dive for 
sponges along the Florida coast. 
The principals themselves are 
promising—Gilbert Roland, a vet- 
eran diver who is well up to the 
rigors of his hazardous trade, and 
Robert Wagner, his restless young 
son, a cocky lad who champs at the 
bit in anticipation of the moment 
when he, too, may don a diving hel- 
met. Their encounter with a band 
of “conchs”—Englishmen who look 
upon the Key West waters as their 
own and pirate the catch of any 
interlopers diving in their domain 

should lead up to some exciting 
stuff, But, at the halfway mark, 
the story sputters off into Greek 
boy-meets-Conch maiden and, poof! 
Love. Also, there is an awkward, 
unexplained lapse of time near the 
end of the picture which knocks 
the props out from under the sin- 
cere, heretofore convincing father- 
and-son relationship. 

Mr. Roland is excellent as always 
as the father, and Mr. Wagner is 
lighthearted and likable as Junior. 
Wagner gets better and better as 
an actor, so much so that he makes 
the basically silly character accept- 
able at all times. Terry Moore is a 
trifle too bouncy as the English girl. 
Somebody, though, should have 
pasted that plot together with fish 
vlue.—20th Century-Fox. 


eens, native variety, figure 
prominently in The Barefoot Bat- 
lalion, one of the few postwar films 
which have come to us from the 
salkan peninsula. The battalion is 
made up of orphaned Greek young- 
sters who, during the Nazi occupa- 
tion, manage to confiscate enough 
German supplies and food to keep 
themselves and the starving occu- 
pants of their town alive. So well 
organized are their underground 
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activities that, at tremendous risk 
to themselves, they even manage 
to smuggle an American flier out 
of the country. 

Perhaps the story has been told 
before both in Hollywood and 
abroad, but it is so earnestly per- 
formed that it deserves another 
look. The Barefoot Battalion has 
that same stark simplicity which 
the Italian neo-realists brought in- 
to focus in 1945 or so. The shots 
of the countryside are striking and 
unusual. An _ out-of-the-ordinary, 
rather grim movie, The Barefoot 
Battalion has us looking forward 
with mounting interest to further 
films from Leon Brandt 
Release. 


Greece. 


A LoT of loving care has gone into 
the making of The Glenn Miller 
Story with the result that this is 
one of the most literal biographies 
in recent years. Certainly no other 
music maker epitomized an age 
the war years and the great era of 
“name” bands-—better than did this 
ordinary - looking gentleman who, 
with his trombone and glasses, was 
as well-known a dozen years ago 
as the omnipresent O.P.A. 

His is a simple story-—-a young 
man who wanted to create a new 
sound in music in which every in- 
strument in a band was of equal 
importance. His wife is his encour- 
agement and inspiration all the way 
along. After many lean _ years, 
Glenn finally made it and then, as 
an Air Force Captain, at the very 
peak of success, disappeared on a 
routine flight from 
Paris. 

Naturally all of this comes over 
as a strong sentimental drama with 
music. Glenn is impersonated 
faithfully by James Stewart while 
Mrs. Miller is, in the hands of June 


London to 
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Allyson, a charming helpmate. 
Chronologically the music is quite 
a garbled affair but, for dramatic 
impact, I suppose this is permis- 
sible. The Miller arrangements, 
though, are real cool. I have a mi- 
nor gripe against the film—its fail- 
ure to give any clues whatever as 
to the precise year when any of 
these things happen to Mr. Miller. 
Even the clothes don’t help because 
they aren’t authentic enough to set 
the period. In a biography as sin- 
cere as this, such sloppiness is 
out of place. Entertainment-wise, 
though, The Glenn Miller Story is 
solid.—Universal-International. 


‘Tne English have just sent over a 
slick thriller called Both Sides of 
the Law which is a combination of 
Detective Story and The Blue Lamp, 
an earlier British melodrama. This 
one is about London’s policewo- 
men, an efficient, intelligent crew 
called in to handle problems from 
juvenile delinquency to batty old 
dames imagining themselves being 
pursued by predatory males. The 
two most interesting cases involve 
an eighteen-year-old shoplifter who 
ditches her truck-driver husband 
to have a fling with a flashy hood- 
lum, and a second centering around 
a young woman, a deserter from 
the Women’s Army, whose biga- 
mous alliance with two husbands 
is discovered after she dives into 
the Thames to rescue a drowning 
child. The ramifications of these 
two cases involve a number of com- 
plex and colorful London types. 
Both Sides of the Law has been 
expertly edited so that the whole 
exciting story clicks away from 
start to finish. The acting is exem- 
plary, even for the English who 
never let us down in that direction. 
Among the girls in blue are Rosa- 
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mund John, Anne Crawford, and 
Barbara Murray. The restless shop- 
lifter is a convincing characteriza- 
tion from Peggy Cummins, and 
Terence Morgan is good as _ her 
shifty lover. Rack this one up as a 
top-flight drama from overseas.— 
Universal-International. 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM may not 
have realized it at the time, but 
when he conjured up Sadie Thomp- 
son he was giving the screen one of 
its most durable heroines. Gloria 
Swanson and Joan Crawford have 
already won their chevrons in that 
line and now Rita Hayworth 
wrestles with the migratory sinner 
who is first reformed, then disillu- 
sioned by a missionary with feet of 
clay. Although “Reverend” David- 
son is now only a “Mister,” his 
effect on Sadie is that of old. 
Frankly, I don’t see why we 
needed another interpretation of 
Miss Sadie Thompson, even in tech- 
nicolor and 3-D as this one is, but, 
having taken the plunge, why not 
one as vibrant and brassy as Swan- 
son or Crawford? Rita’s Sadie is, 
sad to relate, so much of a lady, so 
shabby-genteel around the edges 
that you never for a moment be- 
lieve in what happens to her on that 
busy atoll. The one time Rita goes 
earthy, she also becomes vulgar 
and objectionable. Other than that, 
Rita approaches Sadie with dainty 
sugar tongs, picking and poking at 
a smoldering role. She has miscal- 
culated in thinking Sadie a push- 
over; pumping life into Maugham’s 
heroine takes a real actress. José 
Ferrer looks strained and dyspeptic 
as Davidson, an unhappy assign- 
ment at best. Aldo Rav is most suc- 
cessful as the good-looking Marine 
who falls for Sadie-with-the-heart- 
o’-gold.—Columbia. 
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A BEST-SELLING war novel, The 
Girl on the Via Flaminia, has been 
revamped and switched from Italy 
to France to give substance to Act 
of Love. Anatole Litvak filmed the 
story entirely in Europe and, ex- 
cept for his star Kirk Douglas, cast 
principal parts among outstanding 
Gallic performers. The sum _ of 
their work is an overwrought, over- 
sentimentalized account of an 
American GI who falls in love with 
a naive French girl. Her liaison 
with him leads to her being picked 
up by the authorities and carted off 
to the pokey in the company of sev- 
eral hardened ladies of the evening. 
This, together with the fact that 
the hero is forcibly prevented from 
keeping an appointment at the 
preacher’s, leads the unhappy 
maiden to toss herself into the 
river. The hero, carefully cut from 
the Hemingway pattern, is left to 
stare moodily into his cognae when 
he returns some years later, in civ- 
vies, to a seaside resort which had 
pleasant associations for the dead 
girl. 

Some of Act of Love is very good 
indeed; much of it is terribly banal. 
The good parts have less to do with 
the main plot than with the as- 
sorted reactions of the French to 
having the GIs overrun their cities 
in the liberation. A clear cross- 
section of opinions includes Serge 
Reggiani, an embittered war cas- 
ualty, who resents dreadfully the 
manner in which the Americans 
have taken over the country, the 
liquor, and the women; Gabrielle 
Dorziat and Fernand Ledoux, bistro 
owners, who accept the influx with 
practicality and patience; Barbara 
Laage, a slant-eyed minx who capi- 
talizes on the Yankees’ admiration; 
and Dany Robin, the heroine who 
is deceived by their attentions. 
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Where Act of Love is particularly 
trite is in its attempts to blow up 
the sordid little affair into vaster 
proportions. There is nothing so 
depressing as watching a_hard- 
working cast trying to persuade an 
audience that pulp fiction is capable 
of producing a monumental tale of 
deathless love. The players, espe- 
cially Mme. Dorziat and M. Reg- 
giani, are excellent, but somehow 
I’m reminded of silk purses 
sows’ ears.—-United Artists. 


* * * 


and 


Wy wes I first reviewed Dave Gar- 
roway’s two-hour morning show, 
Today, a year or so ago, it was in 
And 
yet, awkward and sprawling as it 
was, Today had a lusty vitality to 
it. Well, these days the show is 
moving along smoothly, soundlessly 
on well-greased bearings. Mr. Gar- 
roway and his many cohorts give 
you the day’s news, the weather, 
and temperatures in the principal 
cities; they toss in a few jokes; Mr. 
Garroway romps about with a play- 
ful chimp, J. Fred Muggs; guests 
drop in from time to time; Dave 
even puts a record on the turn- 
table. 

But, alas, something invaluable 
has gone from Today. The engaging 
naiveté has been supplanted by the 
same high-powered — advertising 
which is characteristic of Kate 
Smith’s show. Where it used to be 
difficult to tear yourself away from 
any single section of Today, the de- 
partures can be arranged right on 
schedule these days. I have tried 
and found it simple indeed to wash, 
shave, dress, and have breakfast 
while watching Today. I am glued 
to the set for three minutes while 
Dave and Mr. Muggs talk to each 
other. Then, the chimp aside, Mr. 


the throes of growing pains. 
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Garroway launches into selling 
three products— flash cameras, 
electric trains, and tea— while I 
dash into the bathroom to shave. 
Then back again for the latest news 
items in pictures. 

Then a colleague of Mr. Garro- 
way’s takes over to rhapsodize over 
deodorants, instant desserts, and 
electrical appliances. This is the 
time to dart into the bedroom and 
pull on some clothes. Aha! Just 
in time to catch a glimpse of the 
weather all over the country. Then, 
Gene Rayburn appears to plug some 
glossy products. A gulp of coffee 
and a piece of toast, and back to 
Dave with a recent recording. 

You can take it from me, Today 
is as rhythmically put together as 
a ballet and all it takes is a bit of 
practice for you to get as good as I 
am so that you end up in front of 
the set at all the crucial moments. 
I don’t know, though, whether I 
didn’t like Today better before it 
got so chrome-plated professional. 


——— JESSEL, who has’ been 
around vaudeville, night clubs, and 
the stage just as long as his pal 


Eddie Cantor, has latched onto 
Ralph Edwards’ format and, with 
very few modifications, turned it 
into a sort of poor man’s This Is 
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Your Life. Mr. Jessel’s gimmick is 
to pick on some front-page person- 
ality who has, in recent years, suf- 
fered a slump but has managed to 
come back into the foreground, 
stronger than ever. Georgie has, in 
the meantime, rounded up three or 
four friends and relatives of the 
star, all of whom tender expressions 
of confidence averring that they 
knew he (or she) could do it all 
the time. 

Where Mr. Edwards is content 
to stand by and let his guest star 
capture all of the attention, Mr. 
Jessel is such an irrepressible wag 
that the camera often leaves the 
guest to catch that craaazy Georgie 
cavorting about on the sidelines. 
On one such recent show in which 
Mrs. Babe Didrickson Zaharias was 
spotlighted, Mr. Jessel insisted on 
having Mr. Zaharias, a_ wrestler 
with a prominent tummy, lie down 
on the floor while Georgie bounced 
about on his stomach. And _ this 
while Mrs. Zaharias was earnestly 
trying to tell the story of her suc- 
cessful battle against cancer. 

The Comeback Story is a sound 
idea, but it would be a much better 
one if the very next guest would 
gently club the host into uncon- 
sciousness and then go on with the 
show all by himself. 











BY Euphemia Van 


IN THE SUMMER HOUSE.—Here is a 
play by a new playwright with full 
presage of a great gift. Jane Bowles, 
rather in the manner of Saroyan, has 
created some unusual characters but 
handles them with deft humor and a 
delicate affection for their foibles. Mrs. 
Bowles has made full use of southern 
California to draw the contrast be- 
tween some uninhibited Mexicans and 
the “disciplined” heroine, Mrs. East- 
man-Cuevas, so triumphantly played 
by Judith Anderson. It was José Quin- 
tero from Circle -in-the-Square- 

brought in as director two weeks be- 
fore the New York opening, who kept 
Miss Anderson from flinching when 
her lines brought laughs and who has 
discovered in her a rich vein of com- 
edy. Her Mrs. Eastman-Cuevas, widow 
of an unmourned Mexican, is always 
trying to bolster her own sense of in- 
security by asserting her independence 
and nagging at her tongue-tied little 
daughter who only wants to retire to 
the summer house and read Comics. 

It is essential to arrive on time for 
the Summer House as there is nothing 
better in the play than Miss Anderson’s 
opening speech delivered from the up- 
per porch of her house by the Pacific 
in a one way conversation with Molly 
in the summer house. Mrs. Eastman- 
Cuevas’ soliloquy is interrupted by the 
arrival of her suitor, Mr. Solares, with 
his sister, niece and Mexican retainers, 
bearing a luncheon basket, shortly fol- 
lowed by a young man advertising the 
Lobster Pot restaurant and then a new 
boarder in the person of a gushing 
young lady who is trying to escape 
from her dipsomaniac mother. 
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The 


Mexicans are uproariously 
funny from their first entrance, 
through the ill-fated picnic on the 


beach to the double wedding of Mrs. 
Eastman-Cuevas to Mr. Solares and 
Molly to the young man from the 
Lobster Pot. The last act is at the 
Lobster Pot where Mrs. Eastman- 
Cuevas-Solares returns, disgusted with 
Mexican life and determined to re- 
possess her daughter. But a suppliant 


is not the strong woman on whom 
Molly depended and she is disillu- 
sioned. 


Just who are the strong and who the 
weak seems the question propounded. 


The whole-hearted Latins rout the 
egocentric American; the weak- 
minded dipsomaniac’ survives her 


high-handed child and the meek little 
girl proves her ruthlessness. As Molly, 
with so little to say and so very much 
implied, Elizabeth Ross—who cre- 
ated Bernadette on the stage—dgives ar 
outstanding performance. So does Mil- 
dred Dunnock as the willowy, appeal- 


ing, impossible alcoholic, Mrs. Con- 
stable. The Mexicans are all splendid 


and so are Logan Ramsey as Molly’s 
husband and Jean Stapleton as the 
waitress in the Lobster Pot. Paul 
Bowles has composed the interesting 
incidental music and Oliver Smith, the 
sets, so full of imagination and really 
an extension of this very haunting 
play.—At the Playhouse. 


THE PRESCOTT PROPOSALS. — Kath- 
arine Cornell in a play by Lindsay and 
Crouse forms a new theatrical triangle 
of very popular proportions. This 
most successful team of playwrights 
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has now turned out a serious drama 
about a great lady of the United Na- 
tions who believes that all men are 
primarily human beings with decent 
instincts —even the Soviet leaders. 
Mrs. Prescott aims in her proposals to 
the UN to ignore the differences and 
accentuate men’s fundamental agree- 
ments. 

Everything is going smoothly and 
Mrs. Prescott is expecting her old 
friends, the British Ambassador and 
the French delegate with the delegate 
from Pakistan, for cocktails when the 
Czechoslovakian delegate forces his 
way into her apartment and drops 
dead of a heart attack in her bedroom. 
Of course Mr. Capek has been shad- 
owed by the Russians and just after 
her other guests arrive, Petrovsky, the 
delegate from the Soviet Union, ap- 
pears and accuses everyone present of 
double dealing. Mrs. Prescott is then 
forced to confess that the unwanted 
visit had nothing to do with politics 
as years before she and Capek had an 
affair when her father was Ambassa- 
dor in Prague. At the suggestion of the 
Englishman, the four men then take an 
oath to keep their lips sealed as to the 
place of Capek’s death. 

The next act provides some interest- 
ing scenes in a committee room of the 
UN where the authors have managed 
to sustain the tension when it is dis- 
covered that one of the four men has 
broken his word which Petrovsky feels 
gives him the right to disclose the 
whole affair and ruin Mrs. Prescott. 
Her idealism seems about to be shat- 
tered—but— 

The “but” may seem a bit contrived 
but is theatrically effective and the 
play as a whole is a propitious return 
to a form of closely integrated drama 
about intelligent people which has 
been shelved for too long. Miss Cor- 
nell’s warm integrity gives intrinsic 
value to the text and adds charm to 
the romance which begins between 
Mrs. Prescott and a news commentator 
very well played by a bona fide com- 
mentator from Canada, Lorne Greene. 
Felix Aylmer has crossed the Atlantic 
to play the British Ambassador while 
Ben Astar, at home in nine languages, 
is a perfect Petrovsky. The first Parsi 
to be seen on our stage, Minoo Daver, 
is Dr. Masoud of Pakistan. Main 
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Bocher’s dresses blend with Oen- 
slager’s impressive sets. The Prescott 
Proposals is an interesting play, super- 
latively acted.—At the Broadhurst. 


CHARLEY’S AUNT.—From the baleful 
Richard, the indefatigable Mr. Ferrer 
turned to the _ sixty-year-old farce 
which burgeons so merrily with his 
frolics that range as high as the col- 
lege wall. Oxford, peopled by polite 
Victorians, acts as counterweight to 
Charley’s Aunt’s antics and balances 
them neatly. There was a bland hilar- 
ity encompassing the audience which 
was perfect for Christmas. Ferrer’s 
insatiable high spirits with the jaunti- 
ness of Kent Smith in a gray “topper”; 
the graciousness of Peggy Wood; the 
sly humor of Rex O’Malley’s butler; 
the pretty girls, nice young men and 
the sets of Pere Du Bois all combined 
to make this the happiest possible 
finale to the most successful season 
under the aegis of Jean Dalrymple 
that the City Center Theater Company 
has ever enjoyed. 


RICHARD III.—In the type of dramatic 
productions inspired by the famous 
German, Reinhardt, tragedy was to be 


played in nocturnal settings. Richard 
Whorf, who designed the Richard III 
for City Center, has the same complex. 
José Ferrer’s Duke of Gloucester ap- 
pears spotlighted in the midst of 
Stygian darkness to deliver the open- 
ing speech—“Now is the winter of our 
discontent made glorious summer by 
this sun of York”—which Sir Henry 
Irving used to deliver in a sunlit Lon- 
don street amid the ringing of church 
bells, thus making Richard himself the 
only shadow. 

Richard III, the favorite vehicle for 
the great actors of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, is the study of a 
man who damns his own soul for a 
crown but who never escapes his con- 
science. Ferrer, in underplaying him 
as a witty hypocrite, failed to make 
him stand out as the one strong man 
among the tottering Yorkists, a man 
whose indomitable will and Plan- 
tagenet charm, made him able to 
fascinate even the wife and mother of 
his victims. For the sake of some low 
comedy, Ferrer burlesqued the scene 
with Richard and the Bishops, forget- 
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ting that fourteenth century Richard 
might defy God but still believed in 
Him. Neither did Ferrer emphasize 
the effect upon Richard of his Mother’s 
curse and he brought no horrendous 
climax to the victory of Richard’s con- 
science in the nightmare of his vic- 
tims’ ghosts. 

Douglas Watson as the future Henry 
VII, also mangled Richmond’s beauti- 
ful prayer before the battle with faulty 
clocution so that the triumph of good 
over evil, the point of the play, was 
lost. “What was it all about?” seemed 
the general reaction. Ferrer’s Richard 


certainly lacked the high-powered 
tension of John Barrymore’s in the 


20's. Ferrer avoided any implication 
of “hamming” the part but the electric 


shock which galvanized the stage 
when Florence Reed thundered the 
lines of Queen Margaret of Anjou, 


proved the power latent in the “grand 
manner.” 

It is said that Booth made Richard’s 
wooing of the Princess Anne entirely 
plausible. One cannot say as much of 
Ferrer’s, who had little help to be sure 
in Maureen Stapleton’s much too ma- 
ture widow. Jessie Royce Landis en- 
dowed the unhappy Queen Elizabeth 
with pathos and Vincent Price gave 
stature to misguided Buckingham. 
For a production predestined for only 
a fortnight’s run, this Richard III was 
a fine achievement but it is not to be 


reckoned among the pearls of Mar- 
garet Webster’s direction nor among 
the greatest of Ferrer’s roles. A very 


decorative genealogy of the York and 
Lancastrian claimants was distributed 
with the programs. 


KISMET.—Instead of the conventional 
chorus, Kismet opens at the dawn of 
day in Baghdad on the steps of a 
mosque, the haunt of the local beggars. 
How Hajj, the poet, joins the honor- 
able brotherhood of Baghdad beggars 
and the adventures which befall him 
during the next twenty-four hours is 
the burden of the musical built upon 
the play by Knobloch which Otis Skin- 
ner made famous. The music has been 
adapted from the works of Borodin 
and it is amusing to recognize the 
familiar rhythms from the ballet of 
Prince Igor in their new Mesopotamian 
setting. The lyric writers, however, 
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have worked too hard to make the 
songs up to date and their slick rhymes 
obtrude on the music. A love song 
really needs no words—that is, intel- 
ligible ones. 

Kismet offers Alfred Drake full 
scope for his magnetic vitality. The 
whole story pivots on the personality 
of Hajj who extricates himself from 
one dilemma only to fall into the next 
one but each time landing himself a 
rung higher on the ladder of success. 
Drake’s fine voice is well matched in 
his versatility of gesture and graceful 
action. Doretta Morrow, who sang 
Tuptim in The King and I is gracefully 
appealing as Hajj’s daughter with a 
voice of unusual quality. Philip 
Coolidge is Omar Khayyam but is dis- 
appointing when it comes to his re- 
citing one of his own verses. Khay- 
vam’s smooth cadences would have 
been so soothing after the jerky rhym- 
ing of the lyrics. Jack Cole has 
arranged the dances of the pretty girls 
and the three little barbarian prin- 
cesses from Ababu are very clever and 
charming in their comedy. Lemuel 
Avers designed both the sets and cos- 
tumes in which brown predominates. 
Both are more extravagant than beau- 
tiful. The pageantry is generous; the 
action swift and continuous; the voices 


and music above the average.—Aft the 
Ziegfeld. 
THE REMARKABLE MR. PENNY- 


PACKER. — This first production § of 
Producers’ Theater which is sponsor- 
ing T. S. Eliot’s Confidential Clerk 
in February, introduces a new play- 
wright, Liam O’Brien, graduate of 
Fordham and Manhattan, now a sce- 
narist in Hollywood. Mr. O’Brien has 
handled a very unusual and quite star- 
tling theme (we can’t divulge what it 
is without impairing your enjoyment) 
in a novel and thoroughly disarming 
fashion and has built up his climax 
and his curtain lines with a dexterity 
which is ordinarily the result of expe- 
rience. His comedy takes place in the 
’°90’s in Wilmington, Del., in order to 
heighten the impact on a small com- 
munity of the progressive theories of 
Mr. Horace Pennypacker, Jr., who 
demonstrates his liberalism by wear- 
ing knickers to advertise his defiance 
of confining conventions. 
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Mrs. Pennypacker loves Mr. Penny- 
packer, Jr., and is willing to let him 
join all the societies he chooses includ- 
ing one for importing George Bernard 
Shaw to America but while he is on 
his continual business trips to Phila- 
delphia, she does say “don’t” to the 
eight Pennypackers and guards their 
table manners. Children, however, are 
not organically “liberal” and Kate, the 
eldest daughter, to Mr. Pennypacker’s 
amazement, forswears freethinking to 
join the Episcopalian Chureh = and 
promptly becomes engaged to her rec- 
tor’s son, the Rev. Wilbur Fifield. 

The acatalectic revelation about her 
father which almost disrupts Kate’s 
romance is the action of the play in 
which Mr. Pennypacker, Senior, takes 
a choleric part but in the end it is 
actually the eight Pennypacker chil- 
dren who pass judgment on their un- 
predictable parent. A solution to the 
seemingly insvluble situation is prof- 
fered by the playwright. 

The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker 
after a slow start is lots of fun and as 
played by Burgess Meredith, Mr. 
Pennypacker’s candor and gentle ac- 
ceptance of his predicament bring 
bursts of laughs that halt the dialogue. 
Glenn Anders is the clergyman and 
Yom Chalmers — always reliable — 
Pennypacker, Senior, who are alter- 
nately reduced to apopletic or nervous 
crises by the endless flow of arguments 
by Pennypacker, Junior, who can 
muddle truth and fiction and logic as 
ingeniously as a Blanshard. Mr. An- 
ders, however, can never forego giv- 
ing a neurotic tinge to his character- 
izations. Michael Wager and Phyllis 
Love are both exceptionally winning 
as the young lovers while Martha Scott 
is a sympathetic Mrs. Pennypacker. 
Ben Edwards has given a neo-Gothic 
touch to the Victorian house in which 
the children are much in evidence, 
God bless ’em!—At the Coronet. 


OH, MEN! OH, WOMEN!—Mr. Shaw 
once made use of a dentist’s chair for 
the opening of a comedy but the psy- 
choanalyst’s couch is a new theatrical 
prop invested with an titilating sense 
of mystery to those of the audience 
still unpsychoanalyzed. In his latest 
comedy Edward Chodorov takes us 
inside a fashionable psychoanalyst’s 
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inner office where the patients are in- 
troduced to the couch and there ensues 
some hilarious comedy, and drama as 
well, when Dr. Coles listens to surpris- 
ing revelations from two patients about 
the girl he is marrying the next day. 
The girl is an exuberant moron, named 
Myra, who is supposedly of the breed 
called “socialite” by the press. Her 
guileful reaction to the fact that her 
fiancé now knows the great black blot 
on her reputation is to fly into an hys- 
terical rage at mention of the patient’s 
name. The Doctor who has taken a 
walk to pacify his nerves now attempts 
to pacify Myra by suggesting they for- 
get the whole incident although such 
an incident till not so long ago would 
have been the shattering climax of 
Act If. Having thus thrown the wages 
of sin into the discard, the playwright 
has had to rely on his characters to 
carry the rest of the play. 

Act II is in Myra’s “shocking pink” 
walk-up where Dr. Coles is confronted 
with the male patient of the morning 
and the husband of the lady who had 
enacted—from the couch—such agitat- 
ing scenes of marital arguments. Both 
men are old friends of Myra’s. A dis- 
cussion of marriage ensues and the 
husband gives an inebriate’s version of 
Ibsen’s ideas about wives in The Doll's 
House with the sobering conclusion 
that giving a wife plenty of spare time 
and money doesn’t either make her 
feel wanted or happy. 

Act III is in the honeymoon suite on 
the steamer for Paris and it remains in 
doubt whether Myra will show up or 
whether the Doctor still wants her if 
she does? The original ending has been 
changed since the play opened in New 
Haven. It was less flashy but more log- 
ical than the present one. As Dr. Coles, 
Franchot Tone has a pleasant profes- 
sional detachment and much perfunc- 
tory sympathy as he hands out Kleenex 
to his patients. That he has helped 
them is never evident. Betsy von Fur- 
stenberg seems Myra incarnate as she 
flounces very prettily about, giddily 
irresponsible but more than a match 
for any man. Anne Jackson and Larry 
Blyden are tremendously funny as the 
patients and Gig Young makes the 
most of his monologue in Act II. 

Psychoanalysis having no interest in 
morals, neither does the play, but that 
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a very young “socialite” can take a 
trip to Paris with a man_ without 
shocking her intended husband, at any 
rate shocked me! All the more so be- 
cause Miss von Furstenburg looks so 
intensely juvenile. The Eckarts’ sets 
are full of gaiety particularly the very 
pink walk-up where the woodwork of 
the brownstone houses in the ’70’s is so 
faithfully represented. Mr. Chodorov’s 
direction has lost none of the Jaughs in 
his very funny comedy which is not 
very complimentary either to the prac- 
titioners or the science of psycho- 
analysis and seems to intimate that 
even Freud is impotent to save a man 
in love with folly—At the Henry 
Miller. 


ALMANAC, — John Murray Anderson, 
pre-eminent in the staging of revues, 
has devised and staged this himself. It 
is rather touching to note that Mr. 
Anderson has reverted to a bit of senti- 
ment in reviving from the old, old 
Greenwich Village Follies, a_ ballet- 
ballad of his own creation based on 
Oscar Wilde’s “The Nightingale and 
the Rose” at which the press has duly 
raised a sophisticated eyebrow. Since 
Raoul Pene Du Bois is the designer, the 
backgrounds are all worth while and 
the opening harlequinade with cos- 
tumes by Thomas Becher is very 
charming. The apex of the show, how- 
ever, is Harry Belafonte in his own 
song, “Mark Twain” and in another 
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number sung in front of a very fine 
design by Du Bois in grisaille of a 
farm. 

For comedy, Hermione Gingold was 
imported from London and she is at 
her funniest in a very foolish little skit 
in which she and Billy de Wolfe are 
two old ladies in a railway carriage. 
They have won even more acclaim in 
“Dinner for One” where Miss Gingold 
as an antiquated dowager presides at 
the table set for ghosts and De Wolfe, 
as the butler, drinks toasts for them all. 
De Wolfe is also good in a satire by 
Jean Kerr of My Cousin Rachel but 
Mrs. Kerr’s caricature of John Brown's 
Body read in the manner of Mickey 
Spillane, and _ Locke-Elliott’s Little 
Women in the manner of Picnic, both 
seemed richer in burlesque than wit. 
Orson Bean delivers two monologues 
in a naive Harvard manner which is 
very ingratiating and Polly Bergen is 
very attractive as she sings a song by 
Michael Grace one of the producers. 

The most suggestive skit lasts for 
two minutes and has only two lines 
but there may be other deviations from 
good taste which passed me _ by. 
Almanac has drawn talent from every 
quarter and Mr. Anderson presents it 
with opulence but everyone seems to 
be trying so hard to be hard and smart 
that it’s a relief to remember Harry 
Belafonte and Mr. Anderson’s own old- 
fashioned ballet-ballad.— At the Im- 
perial, 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1951 
THe Kino AnpD I.—Still offers rich 
entertainment at the St. James. 
December, 1952 


D1rAL M For MurpeErR.— Maurice Evans 
has moved his exciting drama round 
the corner fo the Booth. 


January, 1953 


Tue SEVEN YEAR ItcH.—Tom Ewell 
in a comedy with one joke—adultery. 
—At the Fulton. 


March 


THE FirruH SEASOoN.—Richard Whorf, 
one of the principals in this farce of 
the garment district, found time to de- 
sign the production of Richard III. 
At the Cort. 


April 
WONDERFUL TowNn.—And a wonder- 


ful show with Rosalind Russell.—At 
the Winter Garden. 


Picnic.— William Inge’s drama 
shows the upheaval one young man can 
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cause in the lives of four women in a 
small town in twenty-four hours. Won 
the Pulitzer Prize.—At the Music Box. 


July 


ME AND JULIET.—Not up to Rodgers 
and Hammerstein’s usual standards 
but a tuneful picture of behind the 
scenes in a musical.—At the Majestic. 


Can-Can.—The whole show is pretty 
much on the level of the title with 
some good scenic views of Paris but 
not much French atmosphere except 
with Lilo.—At the Shubert. 


November 


THE WORLD OF SHOLEM ALEICHEM.-— 
Three short plays based on Yiddish 
folk tales of Imperial Russia which are 
unusual in their charm, humor and 
kindliness.-—At the Barbizon-P!aza. 


TEA AND SYMPATHY.—Robert Ander- 
son treats an abnormal theme of scan- 
dal in a boys’ school with little reti- 
cence and some offensive dialogue and 
ends with a sentimental aura over 
adultery. Deborah Kerr plays a mas- 
ter’s wife with sensitive sympathy and 
John Kerr is equally successful as the 
maligned schoolboy. An_ unusually 
good set by Mielziner. — At the Ethel 
Barrymore. 


Enp As A MAN.—Full of the degrad- 
ing brutality of a military academy 
with a dialogue composed of foul lan- 
guage.—At the Lyceum. 


December 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON. 
—Continuously delightful story of 
bringing democracy to a tiny village in 
Okinawa with David Wayne as Sakini, 
the interpreter, and a very superior 
cast including Saki the goat. Drama- 
tized by John Patrick from the novel 
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by Vern Sneider, directed by Robert 
Lewis with delightful décor by Peter 
Larkin.—At the Marlin Beck. 


Victor Borge —Comedy in Music, 
by Victor Borge who puts on such good 
entertainment both as a pianist and 
comedian that he’s equal to a whole 
musical.—At the John Golden. 


SHAKESPEARE GUILD FESTIVAL.—- 
Their very fine Othello is continuing 
by popular request at the Jan Hus 
Auditorium (351 East 74th Street) at 
very popular prices. 


January, 1954 


SABRINA Farr. — Margaret Sullavan 
never more charming than as the 
chauffeur’s daughter in a witty and 
very pleasant comedy by Samuel Tay- 
lor, directed by Henry Potter with a 
beautiful set by Oenslager.— At the 
National, 


THE So.Lip GOLD CApbILLAc. — The 
apotheosis of Josephine Hull in George 
Kaufman’s_ satire of corporations, 
boards of directors and stockholders 
in which laughs are the dividends.— 
At the Belasco. 


AMERICAN GOTHIC.—A macabre 
glimpse of chilly New England life of 
the last century superbly played by 
Clarice Blackburn and an excellent 
cast, directed by José Quintero arena 
fashion at Circle-in-the-Square (4th 
Street and Seventh Avenue). 


Kinp Sir.—The most heralded pro- 
duction of the season turns out to be 
one of the most disappointing even 
with Mary Martin and Charles Boyer 


as the stars. An inept comedy without 
moral standards which wastes the 
services of Frank Conroy, Dorothy 
Stickney and Margalo Gilmore and is 
a fashion exhibit of Mainbocher.—At 
the Alvin. 













































































NOVELS REVIEWED 


THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT 
STORIES 1953 

edited by Martha Foley 

Houghton-Ballantine. $4.00 and 50c¢ 
For the student of contemporary man- 
ners, as well as for the serious stu- 
dent of the short story, there is scarce- 
ly a better volume of contemporary 
material than the annual established 
by the late Edward J. O’Brien and for 
the last eleven years carried on by 
Martha Foley. An “excitingly wide 
variety of people” was discovered by 
American writers Miss Foley noted in 
1952; this year she remarks upon “the 
graceful quality that has come into 
American writing.” 

Readers who come to this volume 
without a previous knowledge of the 
artistic short story for the past dozen 
years may be a bit puzzled in their 
search for the graceful quality. The 
term is somewhat relative, and many 
of these stories will seem rather too 
determinedly bitter, too eager to in- 
vestigate the dregs of human experi- 
ence, to be called graceful. Yet there 
are as many others which will per- 
suade that a writer can be incisive 
and honest and yet see life in its 
wholeness. 

“At Mrs. Farrelly’s,” a story by Jo- 
seph Carroll, a writer who uses the 
American Catholic background with 
great insight, is a touching and sympa- 
thetic portrayal of a landlady as ob- 
served by a boarding seaman. Remi- 
niscent of the older American story 
is Mary Deasy’s memorable “Morning 
Sun,” the story of the public hanging 
of a felon in the sight of his family. 
Slight but sensitive and telling is Rob- 
ert M. Coates’s story “The Need,” a 


BY Riley Hughes 


those 


” 


study of “frozen and = unap- 
proachable moments we all have 
when, through diffidence or failure to 
understand, we leave the right word 
unspoken, the appropriate gesture un 
made. 

Again there is a Yearbook; this one 
lists five “distinctive” stories from 
Catholic magazines, among them Sis 
ter Maryvanna Childs’ “Triptych,” pub 
lished in THE CatHoLtic Worip in 
February, 1952. 


JUTLAND COTTAGE 

by Angela Thirkell 

Knopf. $3.50 
In this book Angela Thirkell her 
crochets for once only casually culti- 
vated —is at her very amusing best. 
The sense that Southbridge, a village 
in East Barsetshire, is a part of today’s 
England and yet has its roots in the 
past is suggested at the beginning by 
the emotions of the characters when 
they learn of the death of King George 
VI. Deftly Miss Thirkell’s omniscient 
pen sketches in their reactions to the 
news “somehow gin and whiskey 
weren’t the thing, but a half bottle of 
red wine would not offend”’—and the 
ways in which they literally go into 
deep mourning. 

But the change in rectors at Gresh- 
ambury church rather than the change 
in rulers is the real peg to which the 
events of Jutland Cottage precari 
ously cling. The new rector, Tubby 
Fewling, described as “High but mod- 
erate,” turns out to be a former naval 
officer. He finds quite a few navy 
people in his parish, among them ail- 
ing Admiral Phelps. The Admiral’s 
daughter, Margot, is a shy, girlish 
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forty, overworked but game. Soon the 
gentry of the neighborhood, from 
Lady Cora down, are conspiring to 
help the Phelps family, who. balance 
nicely pride and poverty. 

The high point of the amiable and 
drifting plot is clearly intended to be 
the proposal of marriage Margot re- 
ceives from a surprising source. But 
the most delightful passages of the 
book have nothing to do with plot at 
all, and even retard it. These are the 
parts devoted to “general discussion” 

the bad manners of characters in 
Shakespeare’s plays; the great persons 
in history who would be no help at a 
dinner party (history’s sole excep- 
tion: King Charles II)—and to rest- 
less movement, as when an expedition 
is mounted to the church tower to 
visit a golden-crested mippet nesting 
beside a gargoyle. There’ll always be 
an England, after all. 


THE FOUR LIVES OF 
MUNDY TOLLIVER 
by Ben Lucien Burman 
Messner. $3.75 
Mundy Tolliver leads four lives that 


almost anyone else would consider 
quiet desperation at the least, but 
Mundy, a kind of ballad hero who 
never comes completely into focus but 
is nonetheless convincing, scarcely 
seems to mind. He is a quiet and en- 
during man; though he is young 
enough to be fresh out of the army, 
he seems as old as the Kentucky hills 
that gave him his temperament. 

When we first see Mundy he’s work- 
ing on a towboat. He meets Essie. 
He takes her, after her mother’s suspi- 
cions are gradually overcome, to a 
carnival and to dances. Mr. Burman 
makes Essie’s naive wonder at the 
tawdry midway, with its cheap prizes 
which to her are beyond price and 
beyond imagining, a thing of tender 
beauty. When Essie refuses to marry 
him because she must remain with her 
mother, Mundy, lonely again, wanders 
off. For a time he and Pee Wee take 
their truck through the hill country, 
operating a traveling store. 

Mundy’s third “life” is with his 
Uncle Lace, helping to save the old 
man’s farm for him. Uncle Lace is 
rueful, but philosophical too, about his 
predicament. “If the Lord wants me 
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to be poor I know poor’s all right. It’s 
just so unhandy.” But Mundy is un- 
willing to let things work out the 
Lord’s way. He joins some moon- 
shiners as a trucker; in short order 
he finds himself sentenced to two 
years behind “the Walls.” In his final 
life, Mundy goes to the Cajun country 
and becomes a shrimp fisherman. At 
last, after one final humiliation, he 
works his way back to Essie and to 
happiness. 


EXCEPT THE LORD 

by Joyce Cary 

Harper. $3.50 
Except the Lord is a fairly short book 
about a long becoming. Chester Nim- 
mo, of the earlier novel Prisoner of 
Grace, is seen here in the long years 
of boyhood and early manhood before 
he became a politician. He describes 
himself in his narration as old, bro- 
ken, and dying; this book is a kind of 
memoir. Yet it is not what the youth 
of a future politician ordinarily sug- 
gests. The early struggles against pov- 
erty and slights, of course, are stand- 
ard, and they are touched upon. But 
young Nimmo’s early career offers 
none of the forecasts of the future one 
expects. Instead of being given a view 
of a politician in the making, with 
the boy clearly father of the man, we 
are given a carefully intricate picture 
of the soul of man under Noncon- 
formism. 

Except the Lord explores the forma- 
tive years of a boy brought up in a 
fundamentalist faith. (One of Nim- 
mo’s strongest memories is of his fam- 
ily and his neighbors gathered to- 
gether to await the end of the world.) 
His habit of self-examination, of see- 
ing signs and portents everywhere, 
and finally of surrendering everything 
to the will alone, leads inevitably to a 
loss of faith, a course the author 
charts step by step. As even the fanat- 
ics in this book are basically reason- 
able men and untragic figures, Mr. 
Joyce, though he labors mightily and 
with his usual great skill, cannot com- 
pletely fend off dullness. Except the 
Lord is an exceedingly dull book. The 
reader is given a clear view of things, 
but it is a view of one small corner of 
a vaster (and concealed) canvas. 
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THE ENCHANTED CUP 

by Dorothy James Roberts 

Appleton. $3.75 
It was a bold thing to do, to seek to 
tell the story of Tristan and Iseult—a 
story already world famous in prose 
romance, in verse, and in opera—in 
the form of a novel. The Enchanted 
Cup, a product of scholarship as well 
as of art, is amazingly true to its 
sources, in detail as well as in spirit, 
vet it is fresh and new. 

Remotely Wagner is behind this 
book (Iseult is called Isolde here, as 
in the opera), but the prose version of 
Joseph Bedier, which Belloc trans- 
lated, is its most direct ancestor. The 
Enchanted Cup tells that splendid 
story, how Tristan and Isolde fell 
deeply in love because they drank of 
the potion intended to be consumed 
by Isolde and Mark, king of Cornwall. 
Tristan was escorting her to Corn- 
wall, to marry his uncle. The enmity 
that formerly existed between Tristan 
and Isolde was banished forever by 
the powerful magic from the cup, and 
although the two separate, their love 
brings them together. In the Bedier- 
Belloc version it is Iseult of Brittany 
who is responsible for the tragic end 
of the great romance, for she lies to 
Tristan, telling him Isolde is dead. 
Here, King Mark, old, cuckolded, and 
vengeful, plunges a dagger into Tris- 
tan’s breast. In neither of these ver- 
sions are the lovers defeated, as in 
Matthew Arnold’s poem, by “the grad- 
ual furnace of the world.” They are 
violent, human and free, not pale Vic- 
torians. 





LORD VANITY 

by Samuel Shellabarger 

Little, Brown. $3.95 
“But when nothing spiritual remains,” 
observes the heroine’s father, “what 
is left to man but the worship of van- 
ity? Lord Vanity rules our present 
world.” The hero, Richard Morandi, 
illegitimate son of a great English 
lord, agrees, thinking these are “deep 
waters” indeed. Richard, along with 
the other characters in this skillful, 
lighthearted bit of = sleight-of-hand 
prefers to swim in the shallower wa- 
ters of eighteenth-century social life. 
It was a time of fine wigs, vast cabals, 
and great rogues. The author, an old 
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hand at this sort of thing, provides 
them all in almost condescending 
abundance. 

The plot hurtles young Richard 
through Venice (where he is briefly 
minor actor, still more briefly galley 
slave) to Paris, to London and Bath, 
through all the bad, sad old world 
with its false pyramid of vanities. 
But the new world, fresh, vital, true, 
calls impellingly. Richard turns up 
first in Quebec as soldier. It was he, 
in fact, who alone made Wolfe’s vic- 
tory over Montcalm possible; a cir- 
cumstance that had hitherto escaped 
the notice of this reader. He settles 
down in Virginia at last, forsaking his 
aristocratic mistress (who has a date 
later on with the pikes of the Revolu- 
tion, for the simple life with a chaste 
ballet dancer. 

Lord Vanity provides another in- 
stance of the curious phenormienon of 
authors who write boldly and patently 
for large packets of cash the while 
they force their heroes to be un- 
worldly and throw away bright ca- 
reers and huge fortunes, all in the 
name of romantic love. 


RETURN IN AUGUST 

by Phil Stong 

Doubleday. $3.00 
One hesitates to unveil the inade- 
quacies of style, conception, and 
achievement of this novel. Mr. Stong 
has been a professional writer long 
enough to make his performance here 
seem pretty incredible. But it is pretty 
dismal too, and so offensive to both 
aesthetic and moral sense that it can- 
not escape comment. 

Return in August (wide-margined 
and tricked up to achieve its 250 
pages) is a sequel to State Fair. The 
reporter-protagonist of the earlier 
book returns twenty vears later to 
Iowa. He’s a sophisticated city slicker 
now. (Typical exchange of dialogue: 
“You haven’t got apples in Brooklyn.” 
“No? Those things on carts?” “Oh. 
Forgot—they’re on trees first, you 
know.”) The feeble suspense con- 
trived for this prodigal’s return cen- 
ters around this problem: Will Pat 
Gilbert take up the affair broken off 
twenty years ago, or will he start a 
new one —with the daughter of his 
first love? Mr. Stong’s solution hints 
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strongly that the disappointing pres- 
ent generation is much too much inter- 
ested in “permanence” and “security”; 
that what he considers to be romance 
is the prerogative of those who were 
young in the 1920s. 


SET ALL AFIRE 

by Louis de Wohl 

Lippincott. $3.00 
This, the latest in a quickiy growing 
series, is a novel about St. Francis 
Xavier. In Mr. de Wohl’s novel about 
St. Ignatius, as we observed here when 
it was published, the saint-hero was 
forced to share the center of the stage 
with fictitious characters of the au- 
thor’s devising. In Set All Afire there 
is no such device, very likely because 
with such an externally dramatic life 
to describe, the author found no need 
for it. Here Francis Xavier is at the 
whirlwind center of things from the 
first page to the last. 

In hundreds of short scenes, after 
the fashion of a screen scenario, the 
author shows the Saint at work. In- 
domitable, farseeing, a man of aston- 
ishing voyages, Xavier is pictured 
here as a person integrated with a 
simple faith, gloriously intent upon 
moving mountains. As always, the 
most stubborn mountains to be moved 
are the hearts of men, and Mr. de Wohl 
does not overlook the dramatic possi- 
bilities here. He looks everywhere but 
in the heart and mind of the Saint, 
and the picture he creates, though 
vivid and exciting at times, remains 
external. 


THE NIGHTINGALES ARE SINGING 
by Monica Dickens 
Little, Brown. $3.75 
Miss Dickens is able to balance Eng- 
lish and American manners in a very 
telling and up-to-date way by choos- 
ing as heroine an English girl who 
marries an American and comes here 
to live. Christine Cope, who has mar- 
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ried Vinson Gaegler because he was, 
she thought, an interesting and ma- 
ture person, has second thoughts when 
she sees her husband in his native 
habitat. They live near Washington, 
in an apartment house in Bethesda 
(so accurately described that this re- 
viewer can supply the street address 
of the original) and Christine finds 
out, too late, that her husband, a navy 
career man, has an “unwholesome re- 
spect for rank.” Christine’s bouts 
with American stuffiness are amusing- 
lv handled. For a time the couple 
separate; Christine has a brief affair— 
but all ends well. 


THE PASSIONATE LAND 

by Geoffrey Wagner 

Simon & Schuster. $3.50 
Mr. Wagner’s novel starts out in an 
extremely promising way. With a 
nervous yet masculine style, he probes 
the anomalies of present-day Mexico: 
the ancient cruelty and the super- 
ficial modernity, side by side, often 
clashing, always serving as commen- 
tary one on the other. (“In Mexico 


today you can shake hands with an 
Aztec or Mayan and an atomic scien- 


tist in a five minutes’ walk.”) His 
gringos, American and English, strike 
one as a bit too typical at first; as one 
reads on he sees that they are types 
of second-hand fiction rather than of 
first-hand observation. 

For before he is under way for very 
long, the author, seeking to add irony 
and horror in ever greater measure, 
turns his book into a cheap thriller, 
a sex melodrama and a spy melo- 
drama combined. Sinister passion, 
fierce lust, horrifying sadism succeed 
one another. His characters—savages, 
nymphomaniacs, civilized murderers 
—betray themselves and each other. 
“Neon lights under the pyramids” is 
the author’s own word for Mexico and 
for the tasteless and_ self-defeating 
Grand Guignol he makes of it all. 
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Other New Books 


REBIRTH AND DESTINY OF 
by David Ben-Gurion 
Philosophical Library. $10.00 

THE ARAB REFUGEES AFTER 

FIVE YEARS 
by Emile Samaan 
American Friends of 
East, Inc. 15 cents 

HILLS OF THE MORNING: WHENCE 

AND WHITHER PALESTINE? 
by Msgr. Thomas J. McMahon 
Catholic Near East Welfare Associa- 
tion. 10 cents 


ISRAEL 


the Middle 


Here—translated from the Hebrew— 
is a series of eloquent addresses by the 
many-sided Zionist leader who did so 
much to bring the new State of Israel 
into existence. They are in the grand 
manner, calculated to inspire patriotic 
fervor rather than to encourage ob- 


jective study. The reader, therefore, 
will learn only one side of various 
questions associated with the disputes 
in which the young state has been in- 
volved. The author is aware of the 
fact that the Arab refugees, driven 
from their homes by Israel, “are more 
than 600,000 despairing and disap- 
pointed people, who have lost their 
all.” But the only solution that he 
mentions is, that they should be re- 
settled in the Arab countries. Even in 
The New York Times (Nov. 14, 1953), 
one finds Anne O’Hare McCormick 
saying with regard to the displaced 
Arabs, that “the Israelis, while pro- 
fessing to be ready to resettle them, 
are far too indifferent to their fate.” 

The first booklet named above, will 
be useful as a supplement to David 
Ben-Gurion’s work. It draws attention 
to the tragic misery of the 800,000 
Arabs who have lived for five long 
years within sight of their former 
homes in Palestine. In addition to the 
appalling picture of physical misery 
—filth, disease, infant mortality—our 
attention is drawn to the fact that 
“some 400,000 young people are grow- 
ing up under the most unfavorable 


conditions and are receiving a dis- 
torted view of life’ (p. 6); and that 
“the refugees, scattered in the moun- 
tains and plains of Jordan, Lebanon 
and Syria, make one of the best breed- 
ing grounds for Communism in the 
world.” 

With regard to the armed disorders 
that have taken place, the author says 
“most of the frontier violations—in- 
filtrations into Israeli territories as 
they are technically called—are caused 
by these villagers who during dark 
nights cross over to their gardens and 
pick fruits or bring back things which 
formerly belonged to them.” The pam- 
phlet is written by a graduate of the 
American University of Cairo and of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. Later Samaan became editor of a 
magazine published in Cairo, whose in- 
terest in social welfare induced him 
to study the situation of the Palestinian 
Arab refugees. 

The second brochure named above 
comes from the President of the Pope’s 
special Pontifical Mission to the Mid- 
dle East in 1949. He has written on 
the story of that mission on more than 
one occasion; and he has personally 
visited the homeless and _ starving 
refugees, a considerable number of 
whom are Catholics. He reminds us 
that Catholic leaders have protested 
again and again, in behalf of their 
people. He speaks of the occupation 
of Jerusalem and the Holy Places by 
Israel; and he refers to the smoke 
screen of confusion that has blinded 
people to the real issue. “Since Israel 
has been most actively the aggressor 
against the United Nations decisions, 
it is only natural that the proclama- 
tions of the Pope, the UN memoranda 
of the Catholic Near East Welfare 
Association and the public statements 
of people like myself would draw the 
fire of Israeli apologists. We 
wanted then, we want now to see the 
rights of over 800,000 homeless Arab 
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refugees restored to them. Such a 
simple issue cannot be confused. It 
takes a lot of learning to get away 
from the simple truth. Neither anti- 
Jew nor anti-Arab, we remain pro- 
Christian.” 

JosEPH McSortey, C.S.P. 


COMING DOWN THE SEINE 

by Robert Gibbings 

Dutton. $4.50 
The name, Robert Gibbings, and the 
title Coming Down the Seine are 
enough to commend this book to the 
cognoscenti. It is in the same vein 
and has the same charm as Gibbings’ 
books on the Lee, the Thames, the 
Wye. The actual trip down the river 
becomes a device, an excuse, a vehicle 
for legend, anecdote, fragments of ac- 
tual conversation, bits of history, de- 
scriptions of scenery, not only verbal 
but visual (tharks to the author’s ex- 
quisite wood-engravings), literary ref- 
erences (though Mr. Gibbings recalls 
the warning “put your books in your 
library not your library into your 


books”), scientific—especially ethno- 


logical—facts, comparison for exam- 
ple of the Bretons with the Galway 
Irish and, to cut the catalogue short, 
all manner of interesting incidents, 
wit, humor, pleasantry, and over and 
above all, style and charm, the intan- 
gible indefinable element that makes 
literature out of what might otherwise 
have been just prose. 

The temptation of the reviewer of 
a Gibbings book is to snatch out a 
sample of what makes his books so 
nearly unique. But commencing that 
sort of permissible theft one could 
hardly stop. It is better to remark 
simply that the reader who knows 
Gibbings needs no lure and that the 
one who doesn’t know Gibbings may 
well commence with Coming Down 
the Seine. The others will follow. 

JAMES M. Griuis, C.S.P. 


THE WILD PLACE 

by Kathryn Hulme 

Little, Brown. $3.75 
“The Wild Place” that is the scene of 
Miss Hulme’s narrative is Wildflecken, 
former training camp for Hitler’s SS 
in Bavaria, transformed after the war 
into a camp for DPs. Here an UNRRA 
group took care of as many as 20,000 
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Poles at a time. It is a gripping story 
told with frankness and filled with 
pathos. Miss Hulme was deputy direc- 
tor of this little group of UNRRA in- 
ternationals and she succeeded not 
only in surmounting almost insuper- 
able administrative obstacles but also 
in entering intimately into the little 
joys and frightful sorrows of her 
charges. 

Seldom has anyone told so graph- 
ically the story of an afflicted, coura- 
geous people. They sat and wept when 
they remembered their Sion, Poland, 
and yet they had the heart to sing their 
songs in a foreign land. Miss Hulme’s 
reportorial genius is at its best in her 
description of her trip with Polish 
repatriates to Poland in 1946: she 
shares with them their hopes as they 
approach the Fatherland (though she 
has her doubts) and then she agonizes 
with them in their bitter dis»llusion- 
ment. In all the turbulence and collec- 
tive heartache of this suffering people 
as described by Miss Hulme, we get 
one dominant impression—an aware- 
ness of a woman with an almost divine 
sense of pity. (The Wild Place, inci- 
dentally, is the winner of the Aflantic 
$5,000 non-fiction award.) 

JoHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


THE BEST PLAYS 1952-1953 
The Burns Mantle Year Book 

edited by Louis Kronenberger 

Dodd, Mead. $4.50 
THE THEATER IN THE FIFTIES 

by George Jean Nathan 

Knopf. $4.50 
In 1920, Mr. Burns Mantle undertook 
to publish a digest of the fen best 
plays of the season. The mystic quota 
has remained inviolate although it was 
obvious that no superlative could be 
applied to the majority of the plays in 
the past season of 1952-53. While 
wisely ignoring the claims of the still 
successful Seven Year Itch, Mr. Kronen- 
berger has had the independence to 
include The Emperor’s Clothes by 
George Tabouri and Climate of Eden 
by Moss Hart which closed within a 
month. For my part without regrets. 
Had these scripts been omitted more 
space might have been allotted to the 
other plays now published with long 
explanatory paragraphs and very lit- 
tle dialogue. They include Bernardine, 
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The Crucible, Dial M for Murder, The 
Love of Four Colonels, Wonderful 
Town, Picnic, which won the Pulitzer 
Prize, My Three Angels and The Time 
of the Cuckoo. As usual the casts of 
all the plays produced in the season 
are given with various other tabula- 
tions as well as reports of the theater 
in New York, Chicago, Southern Cali- 
fornia, London and Paris. Graham 
Greene’s Living Room seems the big- 
gest news from across the Atlantic. 
The Best Plays must not be considered 
so much an anthology as a reference 
book and a very valuable and factual 
one, 

Of the ten “best” plays, Mr. George 
Jean Nathan endorses five—with reser- 
vations. He devotes five pages to the 
waste of time represented in such 
plays as Dial M for Murder and then is 
big enough to admit it amused him 
and that he doesn’t blame Mr. Evans 
at all for interrupting his career to 
make some money for more serious 
productions. It’s pleasant to note that 
Mr. Evans has justified Mr. Nathan’s 
confidence in giving us The Teahouse 
of the August Moon. 


As these five plays were also my 


selections, I can easily applaud Mr. 
Nathan’s good judgment but, alas, 
when it comes to having enjoyed and 
admired the Oliviers’ “Cleopatras” I 
find myself classified with “the snobs 
and the groundlings.” Mr. Nathan be- 
lieves that it is for the good of the 
theater to hit it savagely on the chin 
and that the dramatic critic is the for- 
gotten man,—his place being taken by 
the reviewing reporter. He is derided 
as a chronic cynic apparently on the 
theory that optimism is desirable in 
the face of indubitably pessimistic cir- 
cumstance. 

EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELEAR WYATT. 


THE NEW TREASURE CHEST: AN 
ANTHOLOGY OF REFLECTIVE PROSE 
edited by J. Donald Adams 
Dutton. $4.00 
The Treasure Chest column of the 
weekly New York Times Book Review 
which is conducted by Mr. Adams has 
delighted and soothed manv of his 
readers; others were piqued to pursue 
the aphoristic nuggets in their en- 
tirety for further pleasure and _ profit. 
Stirred by the success of his first an- 
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thology, he has now compiled another 
worthwhile collection that embraces 
the stimulating, sometimes provocative, 
comments on life by nearly 200 writ- 
ers: American, English, German, Rus- 
sian, Spanish and Italian; their scin- 
tillating observations are serious, and 
gay, too, like life itself. 

There are excerpts to fit every mood 
and temperament; this truly is a bed- 
side book to pick up for comfort and 
solace. Here, to mention but a few, 
are Dante, Pascal, Belloc, Cather, 
Chesterton, Merton, Ronald Knox, 
Maugham, Frost, Lindbergh, and 
Masefield’s unforgettable “Men Go to 
Death from Gallipoli.” 

The “meditative” quality of this 
timely potpourri is best summed up 
by Mr. Adams himself: “. .. our need 
at the present time for reflective writ- 
ing is great. We are increasingly be- 
sieged by a vast amount of writing 
which aims to excite, shock or anaes- 
thetize. We need, as much as we need 
anything, opportunities for the quiet 
and independent exercise of our 
minds.” FRANK DELL’ISOLA, 


VERMONT TRADITION 

by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 

Little, Brown. $4.50 

*atrick Thompson was Irish and a 
Catholic, a grocer in Arlington, Ver- 
mont. The town meeting had to decide 
whether the town would build badly 
needed bridges or a badly needed 
school building. He listened silently 
to the sound and popular reasons in 
terms of funds and need why the 
bridges should be built, but not the 
school. Then he arose and = said: 
“What kind of a town would we rather 
have, fifty years from now-—a place 
where nitwit folks go back and forth 
over good bridges? Or a town with 
brainy, well-educated people capable 
of holding their own in the modern 
way of life? You know which of the 
two is really wanted by every one of 
us here. I say, ‘Let the bridges fall 
down!” He took his seat in silence 
and the voters voted for the school. 

This incident, quoted from Vermont 
Tradition, is a symbol of the tone and 
character of the book, an informal, 
warm and human treatment of a diffi- 
cult topic. Vermont traditions are 
shown as they developed among the 
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early English settlers and as they 
grew, drawing into the life of the 
state, the Irish, the Scotch, the Polish, 
the Italians, and the French-Canadians, 
until all found a homeland in the 
security and serenity of the green 
hills. 

From the beginning the process of 
growth was not easy, and the author 
has analyzed with sound documenta- 
tion that process from the pioneer 
days down to the present. Vermont 
was the first state to declare manhood 
suffrage, the first to forbid slavery, 
among the first to insist that men 


should be free men, and the state their 
servant, and it so insists today. 
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The inner essence of the book re- 
veals a deeper theme—an emphasis on 
democracy as it thrives in Vermont. 
Mrs. Fisher phrases that emphasis 
thus: “Our nation calls it the Ameri- 
can ideal, but it is infinitely more than 
American. World-wide, it is the demo- 
cratic spirit, and that is another name 
for the guess, the mighty hope, that 
human beings are capable of uniting 
to help each other live.” 

Vermont, so often a puzzle to its own 
people, and generally so to non-Ver- 
monters, will find the riddle answered 
in Vermont Tradition. 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


CHURCH AND SOCIETY, CATHOLIC 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL THOUGHT 
AND MOVEMENTSs, 1789-1950. By Ed- 
gar Alexander and Others. Edited by 
Joseph N. Moody (Arts, Inc. $12.00). 
More than a few of us have wished at 
times that we might find a single book 
containing comments from unim- 
peachable sources on the teaching of 
the Catholic Church regarding con- 
temporary social and political trends. 
Here is an attempt to fulfill that desire 
—a volume of 900 pages written by 
thirteen well qualified writers. It de- 
serves to be within easy reach of any 
student—and indeed of any professor 
—of modern history; and its contents 
should be noted by anyone interested 
in the often discussed questions about 
democracy, civil liberties, human 
rights, social justice, labor troubles. 

The contributions have been edited 
by Father Joseph N. Moody, professor 
of Modern European History in Cathe- 
dral College, New York. In view of 
the value of the book’s contents, the 
Index might well have been more de- 
tailed. 

AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL CUS- 
TOM: A FORGOTTEN FACTOR IN 
THE FOUNDING, by Burleigh Cushing 
Rodick (Philosophical Library. $4.75). 
This is the fruit of a diligent scholar’s 
attempt to summarize the story of 
three centuries in less than 150 pages 
of printed text. No other book on the 
same subject rivals it in the simple, 
lucid imparting of scholarly conclu- 


sions. The author aims on the one 
hand to make clear that the American 
constitutional system had earlier Eng- 
lish counterparts; and on the other to 
prove that much of the constitution is 
the “product of our American political 
climate.” 

Not a special pleader, Mr. Rodick 
presents both his evidence and his 
conclusions objectively, naming the 
standard specialists to whom he feels 
most indebted—McLaughlin, Hockett, 
M. Conyers Read; and also his former 
teachers, Frederick Jackson Turner of 
Harvard, always associated with his 
theory about the American frontier, 
and John Bassett Moore of Columbia, 
distinguished for his emphasis on the 
importance of custom and _ tradition 
in the field of international law and 
diplomacy. This is a solid and a wel- 
come book. 

YEAR BOOK OF THE UNITED NaA- 
TIONS, 1952 (Columbia University 
Press. $12.50). This sixth volume of 
a series that appears annually reflects 
credit upon the United Nations De- 
partment of Public Information. It is 
an official, detailed account of the 
work done by the UN and related 
agencies; and its almost one thousand 
pages contain summaries of proposals, 
discussions and resolutions, supple- 
mented by references to sources of 
fuller information. The miscellaneous 
contents are admirably organized. II- 
lustrations and charts displaying the 
precise nature of the UN’s specialized 
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agencies are cleverly informative; 
and the maps are things of beauty. 

The making of the index, fifty-seven 
pages long, was an arduous task, which 
necessarily will leave some students 
only partly satisfied; but every rea- 
sonable reader will readily overlook 
minor imperfections. Here and there 
we find an unfinished story to which 
a helpful footnote might have easily 
been added. Inevitably, in the present 
year the Korean conflict dominates the 
volume. Since nothing that rates dis- 
cussion or even oOflicial mention in 
the United Nations can be quite over- 
looked by the student of contemporary 
history, this book is the best possible 
substitute for the thousands of ought- 
to-be-written memoranda, which 
would fill to overflowing any private 
set of filing cabinets. 

AMERICA FACES WORLD COMMU- 
NISM, by Anthony Trawick Bouscaren 
(Vantage Press. $3.00). Every book 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


that comes from this author is well 
worth reading. His earlier volumes 
were in the main comprehensive sum- 
maries of contemporary history in the 
regions affected by Communism—.e., 
in practically the whole world. This 
book is more in the nature of a series 
of studies based upon the data pre- 
viously presented—a tracing of events 
back to origins and causes. It will 
leave reasonable men convinced that 
World War III began in 1944, and we 
are losing that war, and that “the U. S. 
as the leader of the Free World, must 

build up the entire non-Soviet 
World (and pre-eminently those states 
that have their heart in the anti-Soviet 
crusade) with a view not of appease- 
ment or containment-co-existence, but 
of an offensive leading to the ulti- 
mate cutting of the Soviet cancer from 
the world body politic. Nothing short 
of this will bring real peace” (p. 
170). 
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A new pamphlet to assist you in 
understanding or explaining 


THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


CONFESSION: 
Peace of Mind 


By Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 
Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


What are the secret sources of comfort 
and consolation in the Sacrament of 
Confession? Read the short chapters on 
Is the Moral Law a Superstition? My 
Sin Is All My Own, Christ the Master- 
Psychologist, Christ Grants His Power 
to Men, Priest and Psychiatrist, Amend- 
ment Is Painful, Why Confession to a 
Man, Unique Power of the Priest, Is Con- 
fession Un-democratic? The Seal of Con- 
fession, The Priest and Spiritual Advice. 


Se, $4.00 the 100 
(Single copy postpaid, 10c) 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 























Her first copy of Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET 


knocked this convert over: she wrote asking to 
be put on the mailing list at once... . In 
the current number she —_ around 150,000 
other people) will read about 


THE WATER AND THE FIRE 
by Gerald Vann, O.P. 


Loss of contact with reality and loss of vision 
are greater dangers to our civilization than 
the H-bomb, says Father Vann, and tells us 
why and what we ourselves must do if the 
world of the future is to be a tolerable place 
to live in. Thrilling and practical spiritual 
reading. Ready. $2.75 


OFF THE RECORD 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Msgr. Knox's reputation for learning and 
greater one for kindness no doubt account for 
the many letters he gets about spiritual prob- 
lems. This book contains his answers to many 
such letters at least one will seem meant spe- 
cially for you, others just what some friend 
needs. Ready. $2.50 


Order from any bookstore 


To get the Trumpet free and postpaid 
write to Gloria MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 

Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 

Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 








College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. R2gular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 








Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M.— 3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
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Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited. 


Strong college preparation and general course 


Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


Write for catalogue. 











TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters oF Notre DAME pE NAMUR 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 











College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 




















CANTERBURY SCHOOL 


NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col- 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the a life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 














IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., 
B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home 
ec, teacher training, pre-med, pre-law. 20 miles from 
Phila. overlooking beautiful Chester Valley. Stimu- 
lating social and sports program. Dramatic and 
musical productions with nearby men’s colleges. 
Cheerful, homelike living units, fireproof buildings. 
Pool. Farm and dairy. 325-acre campus with lake for 
swimming and canoeing. Conducted by the Sisters 
! the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early application 
advised. 


Registrar, Box C Catalog 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE, IMMACULATA, PA. 














| ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


| 
| Rosemont, Pennsylvania 


Conducted by the 
| Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 


Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 














Trlorvice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
you will be interested in this modern Folding 
Banquet Table. Write for Catalog and special 
discounts to institutions and organizations 
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AMERICA’S 
LEADING 
LITURGICAL 
REVIEW 


BB helps the individual and the family 
“to live with the Church” by giving 
clear and meaningful explanations of 
the Church’s prayers and practices 
through her year of grace 


stresses the relation of the Mass and 
sacraments to social action 


holds first prize Gold Medal from the 
Catholic Press Association for being 
“the best Catholic magazine of 
1951” in the professional field 


WM keeps readers informed on the Litur- 
gical Apostolate throughout the world 


Wi features a thought-provoking TIMELY 
TRACT each month by H. A. Reinhold 


TRIAL SUBSCRIBERS 
become 
PERMANENT READERS 


One year $3.00 Two years $5.00 
(Outside U. S. A. add .50 per year) 


Published monthly 
by the Monks of St. John’s Abbey 


LITURGICAL PRESS, Collegeville, Minn. 
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can of Sexton juices, 
Truly ambrosial in pi- 
quancy and flavor. And 
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health-giving vitamins. 
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on higher priced levels that 
were not equal to a Dexter 
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INFORMATION ABOUT THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Paulist Information Centers 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 2 Columbus Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 5 Park Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 125 W. Saratoga Street 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

329 Monroe Avenue, N.W. 
TORONTO, CANADA 647 Markham Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 911 S. Wabash Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 660 California St. 


Public Reading Rooms Free Instruction Courses 
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Let the Experts Help You: 

Attract Non-Catholies 

Persuade Non-Catholics 

Instruct Converts 

Conduct Inquiry Classes 

Enlist the Laity for Convert Work 

To Understand the Psychology and 
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Leonardo’s Immortal M aster piece 


Recreated for the A ges 


Here is a book which tells the inspiring story of a leading American artist's 
duel with the ravages of time to save a work of genius—of how Lumen Winter 
traveled to Italy to paint the only recreation ever made of Leonardo Da Vinci's 
great masterpiece, The Last Supper, in full size and color. 


There is probably no Christian living today who has not directly or in- 
directly been affected by this great masterpiece. 


THE LAST SUPPER OF LEONARDO DA VINCI by Lumen Martin 
Winter (with text by Harrison Kinney and including full color reproduction of 
the replica) is a book every Catholic should read—a book for all lovers of art. 


130 pp. 

46 ill. 
Leonardo's 
Last Supper 
m full color 


price: $ 5.00 


Coward-McCann. Inc. ». eK ... well- 


written, 
well edited, 
beautifully 
illustrated.”’ 
Worcester Telegram. 
To: ALLEN STONE 
Room 215 — 96 Fifth Ave., New York 4, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of THE LAST SUPPER O} LEONARDO 
DA VINCI @_= $5.00 each postpaid. 


(Copies personally autographed by the 
author, Lumen Martin Winter.) 


I enclose my check for 
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